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THE MORMON MANIFESTO AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


Wuart is the cause of the recent abrupt manifesto by the 
Mormon President against polygamy? What is its real signifi- 
cance? And what is its probable result upon the future history 
of Utah? ‘These three questions demand serious attention, not 
only from thoughtful and patriotic Americans in this great Ter- 
ritory, but also from those in all parts of the country who are 
anxious to see our flag cleared of the reproach of floating over 
an American province dominated by the Mormon priesthood. 

For nearly forty years, the Mormon leaders have been telling 
us that polygamy is a doctrine and a duty imposed upon the 
people by special Divine revelation, upon pain of eternal dam- 
nation, and therefore cannot be set aside in conformity with 
merely human laws. Upon all occasions, in the tabernacles 
and ward meeting-houses, the Mormon apostles and elders have 
urged the people “to live their religion,” and take the conse- 
quences. In Utah that phrase, in plain English, means simply 
this: “It is your duty to go on practicing polygamy, no matter 
what the national government may say, because that practice is 
based on special revelation to us.”” How often have the Ameri- 
can residents in Utah been told that a man cannot be a good 
Mormon without believing in polygamy as a revealed doctrine, 
even if he does not feel prepared to practice it. And then, what 
wonderful arguments we have heard from Mormon elders to 
prove the great superiority of the polygamous social system over 
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the Christian system of monogamy. Such Mormon leaders as 
President John Taylor, who died three years ago, and George 
Q. Cannon, Lorenzo Snow, and others of the Mormon apostles, 
have been accustomed to look down with a kind of aristocratic 
pity upon Americans for clinging to the inferior system of 
Christian marriage, when the superior system of polygamy was 
within their reach. For forty years women, with breaking 
hearts, have been compelled to set aside the Christian system of 
marriage and accept this terrible system of polygamy on the 
ground that it is required by special revelation from God. Here 
is the fourth paragraph in the alleged revelation to Joseph 
Smith establishing polygamy, the “new covenant,” blasphe- 
mously referred to, having reference to the covenant of plural 
marriage : — 

“For behold! I reveal unto you a new and an everlasting 
covenant; and if ye abide not in that covenant, then are ye 
damned ; for no one can reject this covenant, and be permitted 
to enter into my glory.” 

It will thus be seen that the acceptance of polygamy as a 
doctrine of Divine revelation is made one of the essential con- 
ditions of salvation under the Mormon system, and has been so 
declared by the Mormon leaders for thirty-eight years. 

And yet, on the 24th of September, Wilford Woodruff, the 
President of the Mormon Church, abruptly publishes a manifesto 
virtually suspending this alleged Divine revelation and setting 
aside this essential condition of Mormon salvation, which has 
been preached for nearly forty years. He does this on the gen- 
eral ground that, since the Saints cannot carry out this impor- 
tant doctrine of Divine revelation in regard to “celestial mar- 
riage” without suffering discomfort from United States laws, 
the Lord will have to look after this important doctrine himself, 
without further help from the Saints! It would certainly be- 
come every good Mormon to inquire whether President Wood- 
ruff’s manifesto can be relied upon to set aside also the penalty 
of damnation, which the alleged revelation declares shall follow 
the failure to stand by the doctrine of polygamy. 

Now what is the cause of this abrupt change of base by the 
Mormon Church? this abrupt withdrawal of support from the 
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revealed doctrine of polygamy? this sudden manifesto against 
teaching and practicing a revealed doctrine declared, on high 
Mormon authority, to be essential to salvation? The cause as- 
signed by President Woodruff is that the laws of Congress 
“forbidding plural marriages have been pronounced constitu- 
tional by the court of last resort.” 

But this leaves President Woodruff and his associates in the 
position of encouraging the Mormon people to trample under 
foot, for twelve years, a constitutional law of Congress against 
polygamy. For the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
1878, in the Reynolds case, unanimously decided the law of 
Congress against polygamy to be constitutional. In any case, 
the cause assigned by President Woodruff leaves him and his 
associates in the official position of declaring that it is right for 
them to trample a revealed doctrine of God under foot in order 
to escape discomfort from adverse legislation. 

All this shows that the real cause of the manifesto against 
polygamy is something very different from the one assigned. 
What is: it? The Mormon Church as such is determined to ex- 
ercise political control over every community which it pervades. 

Political control is the key-stone of the Mormon Church. 
{t has always had such control in Utah, and it is determined 
to make Utah a Mormon State even if it has to go through 
the mocking farce of suspending all its pretended revealed 
doctrines. 

The Mormon leaders were grievously disappointed in 1887 
and 1888, because, after they had all rolled in the dirt by 
adopting an anti-polygamy constitution, after they had pur- 
chased certificates of worthy moral character from such disin- 
terested statesmen as George Ticknor Curtis of New York, and 
ex-Senator Joseph McDonald of Indiana, Congress, neverthe- 
less, did not rush forward with open arms to welcome the Mor- 
mons to the privileges of statehood, although they profess to 
believe the Constitution of the United States an inspired docu- 
ment, and themselves its most faithful and worthy defenders. 

Meanwhile, the Edmunds law enacted by Congress was crowd- 
ing the penitentiary with these defenders of the Constitution. 

Then came Judge Anderson’s decision to the effect that no 
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alien who is a member of the Mormon Church can safely be 
intrusted with citizenship on the ground that the Mormon 
Church is so anti-American in its teachings, influence, and 
practices. 

Then, to crown the opposition to Mormonism, came the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court declaring the action 
of the Idaho Legislature in disfranchising the Mormons of 
Idaho to be in accordance with the Constitution. This decision 
opened the way for the introduction of the Cullom bill in the 
United States Senate and the Senate bill in the House for the 
purpose of disfranchising the Mormons of Utah, on the ground 
that they are connected, as in Idaho, with an organization which 
inculeates the crime of polygamy. That Congress would pass 
some law disfranchising the Mormons of Utah became all the 
more probable when the Utah Commission published its report 
in September declaring that polygamy is still extensively prac- 
ticed in Utah. This report of the Utah Commission made the 
Mormon leaders thoroughly desperate. They saw that, unless 
they did something to break the force of this report, Congress 
would certainly pass a law disfranchising all connected with an 
organization which inculcates the crime of polygamy as one of 
its central doctrines. What better way than for the President 
of the Mormon Church to throw dust in the eyes of the public 
by advising against the further teaching and practice of poly- 
gamy? To be sure, this teaching and practice are called for 
by specific Divine revelation. But what does a Divine revela- 
tion amount to in comparison with retaining political power 
and political offices? Accordingly, on the 24th of September, 
President Woodruff published to the world the following mani- 
festo, advising against the further teaching or practice of poly- 
gamy : — 


To whom it may concern : — 

Press dispatches having been sent for political purposes, from Salt 
Lake City, which have been widely published, to the effect that the 
Utah Commission, in their recent report to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, allege that plural marriages are still being solemnized and that 
forty or more such marriages have been contracted in Utah since last 
June or during the past year; also that in public discourses the leaders 
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of the church have taught, encouraged, and urged the continuance of 
the practice of polygamy : 

I, therefore, as President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, do hereby in the most solemn manner, declare that these 
charges are false. We are not teaching polygamy, or plural marriage, 
nor permitting any person to enter into its practice, and I deny that 
either forty or any other number of plural marriages have during that 
period been solemnized in our temples or in any other place in the Ter- 
ritory. 

One case has been reported, in which the parties alleged that the 
marriage had been performed in the Endowment House in Salt Lake 
City in the spring of 1889, but I have not been able to learn who per- 
formed the ceremony ; whatever was done in this matter was without 
my knowledge. In consequence of this alleged occurrence, the Endow- 
ment House was, by my instructions, taken down without delay. 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress, forbidding plural 
marriages, which laws have been pronounced constitutional by the 
court of last resort, I hereby declare my intention to submit to those 
laws and to use my influence with the members of the church over 
which I preside to have them do likewise. 

There is nothing in my teachings to the church or in those of my 
associates, during the time specified, which can reasonably be con- 
strued to inculcate or encourage polygamy, and when any elder of the 
church has used language which appeared to convey any such teaching, 
he has been promptly reproved. And I now publicly declare that my 
advice to the Latter-day Saints is to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the laws of the land. 

Witrorp Wooprvrr, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


The manifesto was read before the semi-annual Conference 
in the great Tabernacle in this city on the 6th of October, after 
which, Lorenzo Snow, one of the twelve apostles, made the fol- 
lowing motion which was unanimously adopted : — 


I move that, recognizing Wilford Woodruff as the President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and the only man on the 
earth at the present time who holds the keys of the sealing ordinances, 
we consider him fully authorized, by virtue of his position, to issue the 
manifesto which has been read in our hearing, and which is dated Sep- 
tember 24, 1890, and that as achurch in general conference assembled, 
we accept his declaration concerning plural marriage as authoritative 
and binding. 
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Just imagine the foremost representatives of the Christian 
religion getting together in some one of the Eastern States, and 
agreeing to set aside some specific doctrine of Christ connected 
with salvation, because it is unpopular, or because it stands in 
the way of securing political power and political ‘office! So 
much for the cause of this manifesto against polygamy. 

Now we are ready for the next question: What is the real 
significance of this manifesto? Is there ground for believing 
that the practice of polygamy will be abandoned from this time 
forward by the Mormon leaders and their followers? Before 
this question can be intelligently answered, it is necessary to 
recall the fact that the Mormon leaders have been repeatedly 
guilty of the most shameful lying and deception in regard to po- 
lygamy, from the alleged revelation to Joseph Smith, July 12, 
1843, establishing polygamy, down to the present hour. For 
more than seven years after Joseph Smith received this pre- 
tended revelation, the Mormon officials continued to deny that 
they held any such doctrine or favored any such practice. At 
the very time they were making these denials and trying to de- 
ceive the public, they had from two to ten wives each. In Feb- 
ruary, 1844, more than six months after the alleged revelation 
to Joseph Smith establishing polygamy, he himself over his own 
signature denounced polygamy as a “false and corrupt doc- 
trine,” and went through the farce of excommunicating Elder 
Brown from the church for preaching it. And yet he had sev- 
eral wives at that very time. In 1850, John Taylor, one of the 
twelve apostles, in a public discussion in France, solemnly de- 
nied that he and his Mormon associates favored polygamy. And 
yet Taylor at that very time had a number of wives, and within 
eighteen months polygamy was publicly proclaimed in Utah as 
one of the revealed doctrines of the church, the revelation being 
dated July 12, 1848. 

In 1874, Geo. Q. Cannon, one of the twelve apostles, and the 
Mormon candidate for Congressional delegate, in his contested 
election case against General Maxwell, made the following 
sworn denial of his practice of polygamy: “ In response to the 
tenth allegation, I deny that I am living and cohabiting with 
any wives in defiance or willful violation of the law of Congress 
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States.” Yet it was a well-known fact all through this commu- 
nity that Mr. Cannon was living with several wives at that very 
time. 

This lying and deception about polygamy have been persisted 
in down to the present hour. In most of the cases against poly- 
gamy in the courts, the persons arrested, instead of honestly ad- 
mitting that they practiced polygamy as one of the doctrines of 
their church, have brought their friends into court to lie them 
out of it — fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters all ly- 
ing for each other in open court in the most shameless manner. 

Now this wholesale lying and deception by the Mormon lead- 
ers, in regard to polygamy, for forty-seven years, form a tremen- 
dous barrier in the way of giving them any credit for sincerity 
in their action of September 24th and October 6th. How do we 
know that this is not another piece of swindling and deception 
to gain political power? At all events, no American whose 
years of residence in Utah have enabled him to understand the 
inherent moral crookedness of Mormonism, supposes for one 
moment that those who have continued to defend and practice 
polygamy up to the present time, in the face of congressional 
enactment and judicial decision, in the face of common decency 
and morality, are going to give up the practice now. Within 
the last few days, the writer of this article has been told by 
United States officials, representing the courts, that the arrests 
for polygamy have been going on just as fast as before the pub- 
lication of President Woodruff’s manifesto, showing that the 
whole proceeding is a hollow farce to avert hostile legislation in 
Congress and retain political power. 

We now come to the last question: What is the probable re- 
sult of this manifesto upon the future of Utah? Whatever may 
have been the motive, it will undoubtedly set free all who are 
anxious to get rid of the bondage of polygamy. And so long as 
Utah is controlled as now by American laws, it is probable that 
the Mormons will never attempt to put back those fetters. But 
suppose Utah should become a Mormon State, with a Mormon 
governor and Mormon courts, and all the power of the local gov- 
ernment in Mormon hands. What would then hinder the reés- 
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tablishment of polygamy on a broader scale than ever? It is en- 
couraging to have so able and experienced a statesman as Sen- 
ator Edmunds already raising his warning voice as he does in 
his telegram to ‘The Independent,” in regard to this danger. 
On the other hand, so able a paper as “ The Independent” 
takes the ground that the Mormon Church, since the adoption 
of this manifesto, must be trusted just the same as the Metho- 
dist Church, or the Presbyterian, or any other. It declares that 
“now the Mormon will be, and ought to be, a voter in Utah or 
Idaho or Montana or Arizona.”’ This shows that the manifesto 
has already complicated the situation in Utah and made the 
condition of affairs here as dangerous as it could well be. 

But surely the class of papers represented by ‘ The Independ- 
ent”’ overlook two most important facts : — 

1. The Mormon Church, both in its teaching and practice, 
puts forth the specific claim that its priesthood has the right 
to exclusive control in all civil affairs. Its claim, in so many 
words, is that the government of the Mormon priesthood is “ the 
only legal government that can exist in any part of the earth,” 
and that “ all other governments are illegal and unauthorized.” 
There is not space here to make quotations from the speeches 
and writings of Mormon officials to show that they not only be- 
lieve in a union of church and state, but in that kind of union 
which merges the state into the Mormon Church altogether. 
The practice of the Mormon priesthood conforms to its theory in 
this matter. For nearly forty years this priesthood obliterated 
a republican form of government from this Territory. Not until 
after the passage of the first Edmunds law, did it allow any man 
to sit in the Territorial Legislature who was not a member of 
the Mormon Church. For forty-eight years this priesthood ruled 
over Salt Lake City, and during many years of that time the 
Americans paid half of the taxes. But never once, in all those 
years, did this priesthood allow the Americans to have a solitary 
representative in the city government. The priesthood claimed 
the right to control all civil affairs in Utah, and did control them 
with a high-handed tyranny that has never been surpassed in 
any priest-ridden country. 

How grievously unjust it is, then, to put the Evangelical 
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churches of the country on a level with the Mormon Church, 
and to claim that the latter is entitled to the same treatment by 
the federal government as the former when no Evangelical 
church in this country ever thought of making the utterly anti- 
American and despotic claim that the control of all civil affairs 
belongs of right to the ecclesiastical representatives of that 
church! Suppose all the Presbyterians in the State of New 
York should band together to prevent any one from holding any 
political office in that State who was not a member of that 
church, and should claim that no one else had any right to- hold 
office. Then they would be taking the same position taken by 
the Mormons of Utah. And common justice would require 
that the rest of the people of New York should unite and tum- 
ble them and their theories into the Atlantic. Never until the 
Mormon Church lays aside its anti-American and treasonable 
practices will it be entitled to the same treatment as the loyal 
American churches which are the glory of the Republic. 

2. Another fact overlooked in this connection is the impor- 
tant judicial decision of Judge Anderson last December, in re- 
gard to the treasonable character of the Mormon Church. That 
decision grew out of the application of Mormon aliens for nat- 
uralization so as to obtain the rights of citizenship. After a 
prolonged hearing, extending through many days, and the ex- 
amination of a great variety of evidence, Judge Anderson, one 
of the noblest judges that ever came to Utah, decided that no 
alien who is a member of the Mormon Church can be safely in- 
trusted with citizenship, because he has to take an oath of su- 
preme allegiance to an organization utterly hostile to the United 
States government and American institutions generally, in its 
teachings, influence, and avowed purposes. Here are the con- 
cluding words of a decision which, at the time, made a profound 
impression in the whole country, upon those who have given 
special attention to our defective naturalization laws, and which 
may yet result in bringing about their needed reformation : — 

“The evidence in this case establishes unquestionably that 
the teachings, practices, and aims of the Mormon Church are an- 
tagonistic to the government of the United States, utterly sub- 
versive of good morals and the well-being of society, and that 
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its members are animated by a feeling of hostility towards the 
government and its laws, and therefore an alien who is a mem- 
ber of said church is not a fit person to be made a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Now, in the face of this judicial decision as to the anti-Amer- 
ican and utterly treasonable character of the Mormon Church, 
a decision in which polygamy is not an issue at all, how unrea- 
sonable and unjust it is to talk about putting the Mormon 
Church on the same honorable level with the Evangelical 
churches of the country, which are noted for their patriotic loy- 
alty, and to claim that now the curse of Mormonism is ended, 
just because the Mormon Conference, acting like a flock of 
sheep under the example of the bell-wether, unanimously com- 
mended the action of President Woodruff in advising the Saints 
to behave themselves, and stop entering into further polygamous 
marriages. And this advice, as will be seen by the reading of 
the manifesto, if fully carried out, would not interfere a particle 
with the thousands of polygamous marriages already entered 
into. 

Even if the practice of polygamy should wholly cease in 
Utah, as the result of this manifesto, which no well-informed 
person here believes will be the case, the anti-American and 
treasonable character of the Mormon Church, as established by 
Judge Anderson’s decision, is not changed a particle. Its 
priestly tyranny, its persistent claim to the exclusive control of 
civil affairs in Utah, which has always been the central evil and 
curse of Mormonism rather than polygamy, still remains to in- 
terfere with free government. And therefore the best friends 
of Chief Justice Zane feel that he made a serious mistake in 
declaring, the next day after the Conference adopted President 
Woodruff’s manifesto, that membership in the Mormon Church 
is no longer a bar to the naturalization of aliens. The trea- 
sonable character of the church has not changed at all since 
Judge Anderson’s most thoroughly considered decision last 
December. Every attempt, therefore, of the Mormons for the 
admission of Utah as a State should be opposed by all loyal 
Americans everywhere, until their priestly system of govern- 
ment is extirpated from the soil of Utah, and the American ma- 
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jority here is so large that the representatives of the priesthood, 
to show their contempt for the American government, will not 
again dare to put the American flag at half mast in any town 
in Utah on the national birth-day. And therefore the proposal 
made by some, who have recently taken up their residence in 
Utah, to disband the Liberal party here, and divide the Ameri- 
ean forces on national party lines as in other States and Terri- 
tories, instead of standing together in one solid phalanx against 
priestly government, is simply suicidal to the American cause. 
After such a division of the Gentile forces, the Mormons, vot- 
ing in asolid mass, would hold the balance of power, and thereby 
continue their anti-American rule over this American Territory. 
The motto of every true American should be: No priest-ridden 
State is wanted in the American Union; no treasonable priestly 
government anywhere between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


R. G. McNIEce. 
Salt Lake City, December 10, 1890. 


1 President Harrison’s message of December 1, 1890, expresses admirably 
the convictions of the loyal population of Utah : — 

“The increasing number and influence of the non-Mormon population in 
Utah are observed with satisfaction. The recent letter of Wilford Wood- 
ruff, President of the Mormon Church, in which he advised his people to re- 
frain from contracting any marriage forbidden by the laws of the land, has 
attracted much_attention, and it is hoped that its influence will be highly 
beneficial in restraining infractions of the law of the United States. But 
the fact should not be overlooked that the doctrine or belief of the church that 
polygamous marriages are rightful and supported by Divine revelation remains 
unchanged. President Woodruff does not renounce the doctrine, but refrains 
from teaching it, and advises against the practice of it because the law is 
against it. Now, it is quite true that the law should not attempt to deal 
with the faith or belief of any one ; but this is quite another thing. The 
only safe thing is to deal with the Territory of Utah so that those who believe 
polygamy to be rightful shall not have the power to make it lawful.’’ 








SENATOR INGALLS ON NULLIFICATION IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


SPEECH IN THE SENATE, DECEMBER 20. 


I arrtrM, Mr. President, as the conviction of the great mass of people of 
the North, that the recent convention in Mississippi was assembled for the 
avowed purpose of disfranchising a majority of its citizens, who were also 
citizens of the United States. It was assembled for the express purpose of 
nullifying and defeating and overthrowing the amendments of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, by agreeing to which Mississippi secured its 
readmission into the National Union. 

I am not here for the purpose of assailing the South, or Southern repre- 
sentatives. I have been a believer in reconciliation. On more than one 
occasion I have declared my belief that if the South would be just, if this 
cause of political estrangement could be removed, the coalition between the 
great Mississippi Valley — the grain growing and producing region of this 
country, the granary of the world — and the Gulf States and the Southeast 
Atlantic States would be instantaneous and complete. They have an iden- 
tity of interest; they have a community of production, and united they 
would have control of the political and the fiscal power of this continent. 

But, sir, the people of the West feel that they bought the freedom of the 
slave with a great price. They gave to the people of the South as a com- 
pensation for the enfranchisement of the slave forty members of the House 
of Representatives, and an equal number of electors in the Electoral Col- 
lege. The complaint that we make to-day, the complaint that the people 
of the North make to-day, is that you have retained the representation and 
you have suppressed the vote. You have violated the compact. You have 
retained the representation that has given you for fourteen years supremacy 
in the House of Representatives, and that has thwarted the will of the peo- 
ple by placing in the Presidential chair a man who was never elected to 
that office, in any fair and just sense, any more than the Khan of Tartary or 
the Czar of Russia. 

I heard the Senator from Alabama (Mr. Morgan) the other evening say 
with something of a sneer: “ What have you gentlemen to say who are here 
as Republicans representing Democratic States?” Ah, Mr. President, it 
occurred to me, as it doubtless did to many others, to ask: “ Where would 
be your majority on that side of the chamber if those who desired to vote 
the Republican ticket were permitted to cast their votes and to have them 
honestly counted ? ” 

But, sir, I said that I rose to throw some light upon the purposes, the 
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objects, with which that Mississippi Convention assembled, in order that 
when the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. George) marshals his facts, calls 
up his arguments, makes his appeal, he may have the opportunity of reply- 
ing in this forum, as he had in that, to the serious charge that he and his 
colleagues in that body were the representatives of a minority engaged in 
an effort to throttle and overcome the majority. 

I read from “The Clarion-Ledger,” printed in Jackson, Miss., upon 
Thursday, September 18, 1890, from the speech of the Hon. W. S. Esk- 
ridge, whom I suppose to be correctly stated as a member of that conven- 
tion. If he was not, of course the Senator from Mississippi ean so state. 

Mr. George — He was a member of the convention. 

Mr. Ingalls — Here is what he said : — 

“ We stand confronted, sir, with 70,000 male adult negroes in this State in 
excess of the white vote, a majority which, if organized and handled by 
adroit and courageous leaders, might at the ballot-box at any election, by 
taking the white vote unawares, overthrow the present civil government. 
It is to prevent such a danger and to guard against such a calamity that we 
are assembled here this day. How is this end to be accomplished? Only, 
in my judgment, by such an adjustment of the basis of suffrage as will 
secure to the white race a fixed and permanent majority.” 

Seventy thousand black adults in excess of white voters in that State, and 
that convention, consisting of delegates representing the political minority in 
that State, assembled for the express purpose of so adjusting suffrage as to 
secure to that minority of more than 70,000 the fixed and permanent control 
of that State ! 

What more did he say ? 

“The white people of the State want to feel and know that they are pro- 
tected not only against the probability but the possibility of negro rule and 
negro domination. They demand this at our hands ; it is for this they have 
sent us here, and nothing short of this will satisfy them or excuse us. The 
remedy is in our hands: we can, if we will, afford a safe, certain, and per- 
manent white supremacy in our State.” 

It is just to say, however, Mr. President, that the delegate who made this 
courageous statement was not contented with the suffrage qualification that 
I understand was invented by the Senator from Mississippi. He is entitled 
to a patent for novelty. It is not subject to the censure of the Decalogue. 
Any man could fall down before it and worship it, for it is like nothing upon 
the earth, nor in the waters under the earth, nor in the heavens above. 

This delegate could not swallow that educational qualification. He said 
(and this is corroboration, if any were needed ; this is fortification, if any 
were required, of the interpretation that has been placed upon it in this 
chamber) : — 

« Adopt this qualification, and it places in the hands of the officer who is to 
apply the test the power to defraud and to disfranchise. He may read to 
one man a very short and plain section of the Constitution, and ask him if 
he understands it, he receiving a satisfactory answer, and registers him as a 
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qualified voter ; then comes the next man, who cannot read; he reads to 
him a longer and complicated section, and propounds the question, ‘ Do you 
understand it?’ The voter answers unsatisfactorily ; the officer says, ‘ You 
are not competent,’ and refuses to register him. I give this single example 
as an illustration of how this will work, or how rather it can be worked to 
the great wrong of the citizen. Now, sir, is our time and opportunity (and 
the people are looking to us with anxious expectation) to elevate the proud 
Commonwealth of Mississippi above trickery and fraud, and to permanently 
place her on a plane that will in the future protect her fair fame from de- 
struction and defamation in the conduct of her elections. 

“Then, sir, after sifting and dissecting this report I do not find in it that 
settlement of the suffrage problem that will furnish certain, fixed, stable, 
and permanent white supremacy in this State.” 

How it rolls as a sweet morsel under his tongue !— “ Fixed, stable, and 
permanent white supremacy in this State.’ Perhaps the Senator from 
Mississippi can advise me whether ‘The Clarion-Ledger”’ is a reputable 
newspaper ; I do not know. 

Mr. George — It is so considered. 

Mr. Ingalls — Here is an editorial from “The Clarion-Ledger” dwelling 
upon what is entitled “The Unjust Apportionment,” and proceeding to dis- 
cuss the arrangement by which, in addition to this disqualifying provision 
in the franchise clause, by dint of geographical arrangement and topograph- 
ical assignment upon the map, “permanent and stable white supremacy ” 
was to be obtained in the State. After going through with the list of the 
counties that are to have no increase, and the counties that were to have 
some increase, the editor goes on to say : — 

“This leaves thirty-three counties, thirty-one of which are classed as 
‘black,’ without any increase in representations and that, too, when the 
census shows a much greater increase in wealth and population in the 
‘black ’ than in the ‘ white ’ counties. 

“ There never was a more arbitrary or unjust apportionment than the one 
suggested by the Franchise Committee.” 

Mr. Edmunds — Do you mean to say there was a greater increase in the 
black counties in wealth ? 

Mr. Ingalls — A greater increase, so this editor says ; and the Senator 
from Mississippi has assured us that this is a reputable paper, published at 
the capital of the State, where the convention was being held. 

Mr. Edmunds — What is the matter with the colored man, then ? 

Mr. Ingalls — He votes the Republican ticket — that is what is the mat- 
ter with the colored man — when he gets a chance. He does not often get 
a chance down in Mississippi. 

Mr. Ingalls — The editorial from which I was reading continues as fol- 
lows, speaking about this suffrage clause : — 

“In the first place, it is not honest, because it aims under a different claim 
to give the election judge the power to disfranchise an intending voter. 
This is not good government, for the reason that the judge of election should 
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not be clothed with any such despotic power. It might be permissible on 
the score of necessity, providing the election judge would always be a 
Democrat, but in close contests, such as must always result under the ap- 
portionment clause, it would be too dangerous an experiment. If, in the 
whirligig of time and the accidents of politics, a few men unfaithful to the 
white race should get in power, there is no telling how much damage would 
result.” 

The delightful frankness of the confession ! 

“If the election judge should happen to act leniently toward the uegroes 
and critically toward the whites, the whole machinery of government would 
be reversed, and that protection which the provision contemplates furnish- 
ing the white people would be used as a bludgeon against them, once out of 
their hands. It should be remembered that when white supremacy is as- 
sured, and when negro domination is no longer imminent, the white people 
will have taken from them their greatest power of concentration and cohe- 
sion, and they will begin to separate and split up into factions, friendly at 
first, but growing even more and more alienated until bitterness sets in and 
the colored voter must be coached and cajoled by conflicting sides in order 
to secure triumph. Moments like these would be the time for some crafty 
Republican to secure at least a partial triumph which would lead to others, 
ending in complete supremacy.” 

Commenting on the understanding clause, “The Raymond Gazette” 
says :— 

“ For disgraceful absurdity the proposition by the Franchise Committee of 
the Constitutional Conveution, requiring a voter to understand the Constitu- 
tion when read to him, exceeds anything that ever was heard of before.” 

That is testimony from Mississippi. Upon the second page of this journal, 
in order that there may be more enlightenment as to this provision, as to 
the purposes for which the convention assembled, when the Senator from 
Mississippi comes to defend its provisions, I read from “ The Vicksburg 
Post :” — 

“The contrivance called a government constructed by the Franchise Com- 
mittee is built upon Senator George’s principle of what he terms an ‘ appor- 
tionment,’ but which is more accurately denominated in the political ver- 
nacular a ‘gerrymander.’ The details may differ from the George plan, 
which was so universally denounced by the press of the State last summer, 
but the Senator pervades and infuses it throughout. Its precise practical 
operation has not been explained so that the entire scheme in all its work- 
ings may be clearly understood. 

“ First and foremost, by an ingenious arrangement of the counties and a 
patent gerrymander of the representation in a State holding a 60,000 negro 
majority, the Legislature is given a white majority in both branches. If 
all the 60,000 negro majority is voted and honestly counted (and Senator 
George’s purpose in advocating a convention was the purification of the bal- 
lot box), then the Legislature will still have a white majority. 

“ Next, each county is to have as many votes ina so-called electoral college 
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for state officials as it is entitled to representatives in the Legislature. So 
that, with all the negroes voting and all their votes counted, a minority of 
voters will elect the state officers. This rests upon the same gerrymander 
as the legislative apportionment. 

“ But the legislative and executive branches of the government are thus 
secured to the minority of the legal voters in the State. This means, of 
course, the absolute control of the entire state government, — executive, 
legislative, and judicial, — for the judges and chancellors are appointed by 
the governor. 

“ This leaves out of the scheme only the county officers, and the Legisla- 
ture is to be given full and complete power for designating the manner of 
their selection or appointment. It was vigorously objected to by Colonel 
Muldrow that the original report of the committee left the counties sticking 
out in the air unprovided for, as the report did not pretend to regulate the 
suffrage, and the annexed report was afterward brought in to meet this ob- 
jection by turning this question over to the Legislature. 

“The whole scheme, with all its cireumlocution and crooked lines, is per- 
fectly plain to any thinking man. Its purpose could not be plainer if it was 
declared in the bill of rights that ‘ one of the inalienable rights of a minor- 
ity of voters is to rule the majority,’ and that to carry this principle into 
effect, the present scheme is constructed. 

“ As a sop to Cerberus, to the white men in the black counties, the Austra- 
lian ballot scheme is thrown in, which opponents assert is simply an election 
trick which can in turn be tricked and evaded, which will prove nothing but 
a cloak for new frauds in elections.” 











XUM 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD, AT MINNEAPOLIS, OCTOBER 8-12, 1890. 


Tuis meeting has passed into history. It was the culmina- 
tion of a long series of efforts to change the policy and doctrinal 
character of the Board. As journalists, we are called upon to 
review it in order to make a fair estimate of the results arrived 
at, or even to understand them. 

It is now some four or five years since the effort to have can- 
didates holding the Andover new views appointed as mission- 
aries of the Board began to attract public notice. 

What those views are may be learned from the “ Andover Re- 
view,” “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” and a variety of writings by 
the professors at Andover, by Dr. Munger, and Dr. Newman 
Smythe, and Professor Ladd of New Haven, and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of the “Christian Union.” We suppose that the “ Con- 
gregationalist,” once the stanch advocate of Orthodox views, is 
now regarded as on the fence, or over. 

The movement was named by its friends the “ New Depar- 
ture.” The name was fitly chosen as it is a wide departure 
from those evangelical views and doctrines which were held by 
the founders of the American Board, and which have guided 
their work to the present time. 

The variant doctrines concern the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, human depravity, the responsibility and destiny of man, 
the character and work of Christ, the meaning of his death on 
the cross, the condition and destiny of the heathen, and many 
related subjects. Probation after death and the consequent 
safety of those who die in their sins and in the wickedness and 
degradation of heathenism was for a time advocated with pecul- 
iar zeal and joyfulness, but the party now suppresses the public 
advocacy of this doctrine. It makes the missionary work illog- 
ical if not foolish, and the party may well confess itself sick of 
hearing about it. This, however, does not change in the least 
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the doctrinal make-up of the party. It has a mixture of errors 
derived from England and Germany, unless we apply to it 
Bishop Whateley’s reasoning on “The Errors of Romanism 
traced to their Origin in Human Nature.” From whatever 
source they come, they are antagonistic to the work of the Amer- 
ican Board as steadily pursued for eighty years. 

The examination of candidates for the missionary work is of 
necessity the chief point of attack by the opposition, for here 
these candidates must unmask themselves. It is a kind of ex- 
amination that has been pursued for eighty years and the result 
has been harmonious workers in the missionary fields. But the 
very fact that anything has worked well for eighty years is now 
regarded as sufficient to condemn it. It has become “ tradi- 
tional.” It is unsuited to this “ progressive age.” ‘The advo- 
cates of this mode of condemning all the past do not stop to 
see the self-condemnation therein contained, when their views, 
should they live so long, will wear the hue of age. The report 
of the home secretary was a grand self-vindication of the Board. 

It was in 1885 that the Andover departure began to obtrude 
itself upon the Prudential Committee. Professor Egbert Smyth, 
was then on the committee and advocated the reception of can- 
didates infected with his theories. This contention was kept 
up with zeal and pertinacity until at Springfield, 1887, he failed 
of reélection; but his mantle fell upon others, and the doings 
of the committee while still incohate have been revealed with 
comments unfriendly and unjust. During four years of silence 
on their part, continual blasts of temper with damaging accusa- 
tions have beat upon the heads of the secretaries and the Pru- 
dential Committee. They have been persistently accused, on 
the platform and in public prints, one of them a so-called reli- 
gious paper, of things like the following: an odious secrecy, the 
misuse of trust funds, an unjust and invidious discrimination 
between theological seminaries, accepting an inferior type of 
missionaries, unfairness and incorrectness in the preparation of 
the annual report, establishing an inquisition in Boston, dealing 
falsely with the public, etc., ete. 

The platform at the annual meeting became the arena for 
hurling fierce accusations at the committee and especially the 
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home secretary, and even for offering belligerent prayers to 
God against them. 

The committee and secretaries could not leave their work to 
enter the arena of partisan debate, and for years they bore with 
unexampled patience this constant hail-storm of unjust accusa- 
tions. 

Under such circumstances many friends of missions felt trou- 
bled. They heard only one side. The public could not but 
fear that some truth was lying underneath such uncontradicted 
accusations, and the funds of the Board of necessity suffered, 
although not to the extent of the jubilant predictions of the 
party. 

Under such circumstances the committee of nine was ap- 
pointed in New York in 1889, most of them persons already 
disaffected towards the Board, to inquire into “the methods of 
administration at the rooms in Boston.” At the appointment 
the chairman of the Prudential Committee rose and requested 
that it be made the duty of the committee to visit the rooms 
and make a thorough investigation into all the departments of 
the administration —a duty which, as we shall see, was per- 
formed in a very singular manner. 

It was said at once on the platform that the resolution im- 
plied all that, and the officers of the Board rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of deliverance from platform and newspaper assaults. 

The committee of nine made its report at Minneapolis with 
admirable engineering skill. The document was kept a pro- 
found secret until it was brought upon the stage, when a printed 
copy was given to each corporate member. 

* As soon as the reading was finished, Dr. William M. Taylor 
rose, and declared that he had examined it thoroughly and fully 
approved of it and moved its acceptance. Dr. Behrends in- 
stantly and warmly seconded it. The friends of the Board 
were taken by surprise. But although the report had such a 
powerful send-off, most skillfully brought on, it was so un- 
friendly in its spirit and so unfair that Dr. Noble raised the 
indignant inquiry if the committee had been commissioned to 
make such an attack. The animus of the report was so odious 
that the resolutions with which it closed, and which with one 
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very important modification offered by Dr. Boardman were 
less objectionable, were considered and adopted without approv- 
ing of the report. 

We shall now examine some general aspects of this docu- 
ment. It is printed, it has entered into history, it has become 
public property, and is a legitimate subject of criticism. 

The writer was in a difficult position. He must prove the 
financial “infirmity” of the Board, for this had been one of 
the chief points of attack. But the books were found in admi- 
rable order, and the present year showed a decided rebound in 
favor of the Board, after four years of assault. The missions 
abroad, too, were never so prosperous. This year must therefore 
be set aside, and the reason given is that 1889 is “the latest 
period for which statistics of all the benevolent organizations 
brought into review are accessible.” 

Mr. Smith’s balance sheet must not be referred to as indicat- 
ing his financial condition until the balance sheets of all his 
compeers are given in! However, a poor reason, or even an 
absurd one, may sometimes answer a purpose. 

The financial condition was never so solid and cheering as 
now. The receipts in donations and legacies exceed those of 
the previous year by $69,000, and the average of the preceding 
five years by $106,000, omitting hundreds. The expansion of 
the missions abroad and the great spiritual results were even 
more marked than the increase in funds. The meeting at Min- 
neapolis should have been one of rejoicing and devout thanks- 
giving, and of girding up our loins anew for the great conflict. 

But the writer of the report chilled it all by lugubrious 
prophecies of coming disaster. It was a hard task, but he did it 
skillfully. We have no disposition to deny his great courage 
and ability. Ignoring entirely the teachings of the present 
year, one ground of sad foreboding is that during the decade 
from 1879 to 1889 the increase of contributions has been so 
slow, while the income of our home charities has been so great. 
Evidently the Board has for some reason become unpopular 
with the churches. 

The fact of small gains, leaving out, as the writer did, the 
present prosperous year, is admitted, but a plainer reason than 
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that suggested by the writer is evident to common sense. The 
six Congregational societies that are paraded for comparison 
are all societies for home work. Their agents are very numer- 
ous. Some of them are new societies. Their appeals are for 
help here and now. People will run to a fire the blaze of which 
they can see and take little interest in one that is out of sight. 
All these home claims have been worthily and eloquently urged 
and liberally responded to. Inevitably the claims and the urgent 
need of these home societies have been an obstacle to the growth 
of contributions to the Board. Many men will listen to a home 
appeal who will do nothing for a foreign. The writer seems to 
admit all this by recommending more agents for the. impartation 
of information to the churches. 

Another ominous fact as presented by the writer is that these 
societies gained eighty per cent., while the Board has gained 
only fourteen per cent. This sounds convincing, but nothing is 
more deceptive than such statements of percentages. A gain 
of a thousand dollars to a society of very small revenue may be 
a higher per cent. than the gain of a hundred thousand to a 
society of very large income. The eighty per cent. tells us 
nothing of any value. Two of the societies had no existence at 
the commencement of the period, but from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand dollars at the close. What was the percentage in their 
case ? 

The sheet of comparative tables inserted between pages 6 and 
T of the report has evidently been drawn out with great labor, 
care, and skill. The reasoning of the writer is presented to 
the eye in one view. Such tables are generally received with 
all the confidence due to a distinguished writer and minister of 
the gospel; but the hostile tone of the documents suggests the 
propriety of an examination. 

We shall examine the comparison with the Home Mission- 
ary Society only, and point out a few things for the considera- 
tion of the reader. 

In these comparative tables the contributions to the Board 
and the Women’s Board are put down separately, making a 
total of $388,741. Excluding legacies and other items to the 
amount of $171,276, the report states the contribution to the 
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H. M. S. as $542,251. But in this amount legacies are in- 
cluded. Turning to the report of the H. M. S. for 1889, page 
64, all the items which go to make up the $542,231 are clearly 
stated, and one must have a singularly constituted vision to see 
the summing up and not the items of which the sum is com- 
posed. They stand thus: — 


Cash. Congregations and individuals.............. $221,523.52 
ss ce rare errant - 76,171.84 
pe ol Erie crate mires are er 73,676.12 
vd ECE ETTORE PIC CO ee 4,599.81 
= Subscription to the ‘‘ Home Missionary”.... 2,472.00 
* NN ates icine sac ives heres ete ees 1,102.24 


«© Expended by Auxiliaries (Missionary labor). 162,704.77 





$542,251.00 
Now if the writer had treated the income of the Board as he 
did that of the H. M. S., he would have reckoned in all the cor- 
responding items. In all fairness he was bound to do this. It 
would then read as follows : — 


Cash. Congregations and Woman’s Board........... $388,734 
“s Mie EOREI 53515 Oa wre s acs! 51) sana Oona alebe 153,654 

- eg UTTTETULT TTC Tere etree rere 673 

- PR ren IOI 5. <:5.59 kiss eae Basie tee we.cese oe 6,312 
a Subscription to “ Missionary Herald,’ ete....... 11,710 

“ SEIIMENOND aos 6 565 5 50asssaenaesuitss pene 10,637 
$571,720 


This would have given the totals in each case. The subscrip- 
tion to the “ Missionary Herald ” is given from page 118 of the 
Report of the Board for 1889. The report gave us the total of 
the Home Missionary Society and then compared it with the 
partial receipts of the Board. This was a financial wrong of 
one hundred eighty-two thousand nine hundred eighty-six dol- 
lars ($182,986) to the discredit of the Board. In this labori- 
ous perversion of accounts we have $888,734 accredited to the 
Board, instead of $571,720! It is not difficult in this way to 
make a comparative financial infirmity appear when none exists. 

There remained one comparison more for which the writer’s 
skill did not forsake him. 

It was the comparison of the tota/s. The Board is placed at 
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$560,010, but should be, as we have shown above, $571,720. 
In order to obtain a total for the H. M. S., the legacies are 
reckoned in a second time — $542,251 + 73,676 =615,927. This 
is totally wrong. No such total exists in the annual report of 
the society. It is purely artificial. But let it stand to please 
the writer, only we will treat the Board in the same way. $9571,- 
720 + 153,654 = 725,374. Here we have added in the legacies 
the second time in order to follow the fanciful bookkeeping of 
the writer, and the case is still worse for his argument. In- 
stead of “ comparative financial infirmity,” he reaches compara- 
tive financial solidity by an excess of $109,447. 

It is humiliating to make this exposure, but the cause of truth 
and justice and honorable dealing demands it. 

There is another item in the receipts of the H. M.S. which 
brings forward a point worthy of notice. It has many state 
missionary societies working diligently and enthusiastically for 
it. They are well and ably organized bodies. The Massachu- 
setts H. M.S. has a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
treasurer, and an executive committee of thirteen distinguished 
citizens, eight laymen, and five clergymen. The Board has no 
such powerful organizations. These state societies collected 
and expended in their home work in 1889 $162,704.77. No 
reference is made by the writer to this difference in the two 
sister societies. 

Another argument of financial infirmity is brought from the 
near ending of the Otis and Swett legacies. 

But this has all along been foreseen and provided for. These 
legacies have been used for special objects. When they termi- 
nate there will be no shock, no breaking up of missions and 
schools. A moderate advance like that of the present year will 
be enough to continue a work which has been well organized 
and has acquired strength. The lugubrious strain on that point 
is out of tune and is in bad taste. 

The next item is that the Prudential Committee has felt com- 
pelled to reduce the pledges for the general work in the foreign 
field full sixteen percent. in the old field, and thirty-two per 
cent. in the new work, below the carefully made estimates of 
their necessities. 
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It shows a deplorable ignorance of the work of the Board, if 
the writer supposed this was anything new. It may be ques- 
tioned whether in any single year during the last half century 
the Board has been able to come up to the carefully made esti- 
mates of the needs of the work. The very prosperity of the 
missions abroad increases the claims for aid in order to advance 
all along the whole line of operations. It is a sign of health 
and vigor, and the mournful strain will be in order when there 
is no advance abroad beyond that at home, and no openings of 
work beyond the capacity of the home treasury. 

We have examined this part of the report sufficiently to 
show its animus. We could bring forward other specimens of 
the reasoning, but these are quite enough to show the hostile 
spirit of the whole. We have no theory to offer in explanation 
of these amazing perversions. The most charitable would be 
that of the simple blundering of incompetency. But was ever 
such blundering known all in one direction? The rest of the 
committee seem to have trusted the writer with unbounded con- 
fidence, and to have signed the report without a questioning 
thought. 

Although the friends of the Board were taken by surprise 
and were determined to yield as far as possible rather than 
bring on a heated discussion, yet the report was so offensive that 
it could not be allowed to pass unchallenged. Dr. Stimson, so 
soon as an occasion occurred, offered the following resolution : 

* Resolved, that in accepting the report of the committee of 
nine and placing it on file, which is the routine method pre- 
scribed by the rules of the Board, in view of the fact that it is 
presented in print and will be widely read, in order to prevent 
misunderstanding, the Board deems it necessary to state that 
the Board must not be held to approve the report beyond the 
portion contained in the appended resolutions in its implications, 
its tone, or its statements.’ 

This was very heartily adopted and with a feeling of some re- 
lief, but it bore hard upon others beside the committee. The 
distinguished gentlemen who had warmly approved of the report 
felt it, and the next morning Dr. Stimson moved a reconsidera- 
tion so far as to cut off the last eight words. 
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It is to be deeply regretted that such a report should have 
been offered. It is a blot upon the history of the liberal attacks 
upon the Board. There are many things unnoticed quite as 
bad as anything we have noticed, and the document can never 
be redeemed from the indignant condemnation of honest minds. 

The writer having, as he supposed, proved “ financial infirm- 
ity” upon the Board, proceeds to the third subject, and the 
only cause of all the trouble of the past few years, the appoint- 
ing of missionaries. It is that which has occasioned all the ex- 
citement. 

There are two wings in the Congregational body, but they 
are not operated from the same nervous centre. Hence when 
they attempt to fly they only flop. One wing adheres to the 
Orthodox views of truth, the other, at the tip, is the liberal 
wing. It has all that “ Progressive Theology” which has 
gone far ahead of the Bible. It is the “‘ New Departure,” the 
party of “ advanced thought,” of “ broad” and liberal views. 
This party would have little influence if alone. Its strength con- 
sists in the associated elements of a sounder theology united toa 
theory of freedom for all beliefs, leaving all missionaries in for- 
eign fields the same freedom that Congregational ministers have 
at home to teach and preach what they please. 

In order to secure this freedom the old methods of examining 
must be set aside as too exacting, too critical, and a free and 
loose method pursued. It must be one that will not displease 
certain seminaries, and the object of the examination must not 
be to ascertain if the candidate adopts those evangelical views 
that will fit him to work in harmony with existing missions, but 
another, a new and entirely different standard, and one so 
indefinite that no one can tell what it means. The candidate is 
to be asked his views of the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches. What are these doctrines? Where are they formu- 
lated? It is not even necessary that the candidate should 
know. As Mr. Cook was the first to point out in the debate, 
the candidate may select any creed that suits him, if it be of ac- 
knowledged weight, and take his preliminary stand upon that as 
all that the Board requires of him. 

Dr. Boardman also, perceiving this, offered an amendment 
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that deprives it of all its pernicious power by adding “ so far as 
the doctrines therein contained are concerned,” thus leaving 
other doctrines as legitimate subjects of inquiry. In this 
amended form of the resolution, the candidate cannot claim that 
his creed defends him from further questioning. 

Dr. Storrs made this unmistakably clear by proposing the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: “ In case the committee desire fur- 
ther scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candidate, they 
may address to him such supplementary questions as may appear 
to them important, and if further light be needed it shall be 
obtained through an interview with the committee as a body.” 

Thus, after all the absurd fuss about theology, it is made a 
legitimate subject of inquiry. You might as well exclude mathe- 
matics from civil engineering as theological opinions from mis- 
sions. Thus far the principles of the Board are unchanged. 
The decisions of Des Moines and Springfield and New York 
remain in binding force upon the Prudential Committee. 

Notwithstanding this, it cannot be denied that the liberal 
party feel strengthened and prepared for a more vigorous cam- 
paign. Compromises are usually of transient service. The 
theological views of the parties are so diverse that if one be evan- 
gelical the other is not. They cannot codperate in missions. 
They can unite in building a monument at Delft Haven, whether 
the thing be absurd or not. But the work of the missions of 
the Board has been to preach the gospel as Christ and his 
apostles preached it, to call men to repentance, to flee from the 
wrath to come, to lay hold on eternal life, to believe or be lost. 

There have been sad examples of what a liberal missionary 
can do in this work to break up a native church into factions, 
to create divisions and animosities, to disturb the peace of neigh- 
boring churches, to maintain that he was free to preach the 
truth as he saw it, and to declare that he would recognize no 
authority either in the field or in Boston. 

We are aware that our liberal friends will applaud such a 
course and say the man did perfectly right. And their view 
is that all the missionary work abroad that has been done by 
“traditionalists” and bibliolaters must be broken up at any 
cost. But will the Orthodox contributors to the funds of the 
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Board wish to have all their work done over? Do they wish to 
have a Christianity that degrades the Bible and exalts human- 
ity so as to have little need of a Saviour in this life pervade 
their work ? 

The report of the committee of nine and their position cannot 
be understood without reading the very able and searching paper 
read by Dr. A. C. Thompson, President of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and also the trenchant remarks made by Dr. Alden. 
The hearty and prolonged response of the audience showed un- 
mistakably who had the hearts of the people. 

Dr. Withrow, formerly of Park Street Church, with some 
generous and manly remarks about Dr. Alden’s silence under 
all these attacks for years, offered the following resolution : — 

* Resolved, In view of investigations made as to the methods 
of management in the missionary rooms in Boston, that the 
Board is glad to express its unabated confidence in the Chris- 
tian character, official fidelity, and constant loyalty of the secre- 
taries, the Prudential Committee, and the treasury department 
to their high trusts and the specific instructions which they 
have received from the Board.” The resolution passed with 
hearty applause. 

As an occasion for the presentation of the work of the Board 
and filling the hearts and minds of the people with an inspiring 
view of what has been done and of what we are called to do, the 
Minneapolis meeting was a painful failure. 

The excitement of the debate, the doubt in many minds on 
both sides as to the final results of the compromise, the forebod- 
ing of still greater contention, or of a possible separation of the 
two wings, took away all spiritual interest and chilled the prayers 
of some devout men. The most prosperous year the Board has 
ever had gave us the deadest meeting it has ever had. Unless 
the leaders can devise some remedy, this is to be the future 
character of the meetings of the Board. The course of things 
the present year will be momentous for good or ill. 

Crrus Hamuin. 
Texington, Mass. 





GENERAL BOOTH’S GREAT PLAN FOR THE POOR. 


WE suppose, from some figures given elsewhere, that General Booth will 
get the money he asks, — that is, £100,000 down, and £30,000 a year so 
long as his experiment succeeds, — and we heartily hope he may. The 
country is sick to death of the avalanche of words, printed and spoken, which 
now precedes — and buries — every project for the benefit of the lowest 
poor. It is time that an actual experiment should be made, and the founder 
of the Salvation Army is just the man to make it. We cannot like either 
the religious teaching or the religious ritual of his new church, but that dis- 
like does not blind us to the fact that Mr. Booth has a genius for organiza- 
tion, that he understands the English lower class as hardly any religious 
teacher does, and that though his method requires much preaching, he uses 
preaching as a means of reforming, and not as an end in itself. The sus- 
picion that he intends to steal the funds intrusted to him is absurd, and 
founded on a blunder as to the very nature of the man ; he is trying a prin- 
ciple, personal sovereignty, which, though as old as Nimrod, is new in Eng- 
lish religious history; and he has shown that, whether he governs wisely or 
not, he possesses the art, now almost lost in England, of governing a mis- 
cellaneous multitude strongly and for a lengthened period. If he is willing 
to try the experiment of collecting, governing, and reforming London out- 
casts, the less successful thieves, the tired-out tramps, the beaten workmen, 
the more wretched harlots, let him try, in God’s name; and if he succeeds, 
let him be buried in Westminster Abbey, with the full consent of all the 
churches, as a social conqueror. We fear — indeed, we think we know — 
that there is a weak place in his scheme which will bring it down; but he 
is just as competent to judge about that as we are, having, at all events, 
the benefit of vast experience of the low, and much of his plan is full of 
patent sense of a kind becoming only too unusual. General Booth is going 
to form a colony in England, away from the temptations of London ; to 
invite thither the men and women “who have fallen overboard,” whether 
from circumstances or vicious proclivities ; and to induce them, by religions 
pressure and a strong social organization, to work hard enough to maintain 
themselves, partly, as we understand, by agriculture, and partly by utilizing 
the waste products of city life, the refuse articles, broken or other, now 
carted away by dustmen. There are to be no inquiries as to the colonists’ 
past ; they are to work as they would in a colony, or suffer ; and they are 
to obey orders implicitly, under penalty, as we presume, of expulsion, though 
upon this point the General is either intentionally reticent, — he will clearly 
have the power to administer rather sharp punishment in the way of poor 
food, — or he honestly believes that he will always be obeyed. 
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It is a good, big, honest scheme for going down to the bottom and reach- 
ing the lowest residuum, and there is, we do not doubt, a class with whom 
it will succeed. Without entering into the eternal disputes about conver- 
sion, in which controversialists on both sides seem to us usually to disregard 
all the evidence they dislike, it is safe to affirm that a certain proportion of 
apparently hopeless men and women have a germ of civilization in them ; 
that they are capable, in particular, of religious emotion and religious ter- 
ror ; and that, while under the influence of either, they will more or less 
earnestly, according to temperament, do what they are told is right. With 
them the Salvationists will succeed more or less, for though a man without 
active vices may be abominably lazy, a man who has renounced vice under 
the pressure of any impulse will usually, under the same pressure, try to 
keep himself by industry. He feels the rebukes of those around him, he 
gains a new physical health, he falls in love with respectability, and he has 
been taught all his life that respectability and hard work are inseparable 
companions. So far, General Booth has every chance ; but then, how far 
is that? The proportion of his precipitate of rascaldom which can be 
cured, or, as he would himself say, “saved” in that way, is a very small 
one, or why has he not cleaned the slums of London already ? — and what 
is to become of the remainder, the men and women whose emotions are only 
durable enough to take them to the colony, and who in a few months, 
weeks, or days, will detest its sobriety, the incessantness of its officers’ 
admonitions, — the General, with his curious frankness, admitted this 
drawback, and its irritating effect, — and, above all, its demand for the 
steady, monotonous, fatiguing work which they have been avoiding all their 
lives? The General, it will be observed, has and can have no legal power 
over the colonists, — unless, indeed, he makes them all his servants by writ- 
ten contract, in which case opinion might support him in putting the law in 
force, and prosecuting them all for refusal to work, — and no right even to 
keep them in the colony. They can wander away if they please ; they can 
misbehave if they please; and they can revolt against discipline if they 
please, without any consequences except expulsion, which means nothing 
except relegation to the slums whence they were drawn. We quite admit 
that the General, having opinion provisionally on his side, will be able to 
make some sharp household rules, and we entirely believe in his energy ; 
but we venture to prophesy what will be the result of his first experiment 
with a thousand of his miscellaneous colonists. One hundred will do well; 
oue hundred will be declared, and will remain, objects of hope and fear to 
his officers ; and eight hundred will gradually, but rather rapidly, slide 
back to their unregenerate state of mind, and become, first idle, then frac- 
tious, then mutinous, and then one of the worst crowds ever gathered to- 
gether, a nuisance to the neighborhood which is to be selected for the ex- 
periment, and which we recommend in advance to strengthen its police. 
Fortunately, the worst specimens will speedily glide away, declaring starva- 
tion in any street better than all that lecturing and work ; but the remain- 
der, not energetic enough for that course, will remain, either to poison the 
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converts, or to provoke the Salvation officers to disciplinary measures which 
the local magistrates, however heartily they may approve them, cannot pos- 
sibly support. That is the frequent fate of “organized” colonies, even 
when formed of people who intended at first to work ; and this one will be 
mainly composed of those to whom work, with its cruel monotony and end- 
lessness, is either detestable or impossible. The colony, we predict, will 
fail, even if planted on Lundy Island, which would not be a bad place for 
the first experiment, and would give the colonists a healthy impression of 
separation from the world. We must, of course, make one reserve as to 
the probability of failure. The officers of the Salvation Army, who have 
necessarily much experience of character, may pick their colonists, and 
choose only those who have “fallen overboard” under stress of wind or 
water ; but then the colony will not be either what the subscribers expect, 
or what its founder intends it to be. It will be merely a Refuge in the 
country, akin in all but scale to a moral convalescent home. 

But Parliament might give General Booth the necessary authority ? Par- 
liament will do nothing of the kind, and ought to do nothing of the kind. 
Not to mention General Booth’s own epigrammatic objection that “ Eng- 
land could not bear two Established Churches,” Parliament cannot delegate 
power to irresponsible men ; and if General Booth were made responsible, 
his utility and the meaning of his experiment would be gone. The essen- 
tial idea of all his schemes, the principle in them which differentiates them 
from all rival schemes, is that monarchy is an excellent system of govern- 
ment, or, as he puts it himself, that funds are best managed when he is 
“sole trustee,” and he would neither work well in nor accept any other 
position. He is going to try to make citizens out of outcasts by force of 
religious emotion and his own genius for organizing miscellaneous crowds 
into efficient workers, — that is the essence of his plan ; and while we honor 
him for trying it, and heartily wish him success, we believe he will meet 
shipwreck on the old rock, the inherent need of the majority for punish- 
ment when they go wrong. He thinks, in fact, he can make an army with- 
out Articles of War. Well, let him try, — the expense really signifies noth- 
ing, — and show us, if he can, that all the wise in all the ages have misread 
human beings. — London Spectator. 
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LECTURE V. 
IMPORTED UNBELIEF IN THE ORIENT. 


It is very important that the Occident should consider itself 
now the spiritual leader of the Orient. Every new philosophy 
of Germany, Scotland, England, or the United States, is studied 
acutely by Japanese students, and by young men in the great 
cities of China and India. It is hardly too much to say that if a 
student in the Orient confines his attention to only one regiment 
of our skeptics, and that regiment be industriously driven around 
and around the hill of London journalism, the Oriental observer 
may mistake. the thin detachment for an endless army, and 
think that the whole world turns in the circle through which 
that regiment marches. It is a trick of journalism, or perhaps 
I had better say of partisan spirit, whether political or theolog- 
ical, to make a regimént look like an army by keeping up an 
appearance of endless marching. Through that device agnosti- 
cism attained at one period an immense hold on Japan, and on 
cultured thought in the great cities in the chief centres of India, 
although it is perhaps going out of fashion in the land of the 
Ganges, and possibly to-day is no longer the predominating 
fashion in Japan. 

What is meant by agnosticism? Mr. Abbott, the apostle of 
free religion in this city, has lately defined it accurately as 
“that creed which asserts the unattainability of religious truth 
by any method.” Scientific theism, I should define as that 
creed which asserts the attainability of some religious truth by 
the scientific method. Scientific theism and agnosticism are at 
present rivals for the control of the educated mind of the 
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Orient no less than for leadership in cultured circles in the 
Occident. 

Let us rejoice that not only in the evangelica], but very 
largely in the unevangelical, circles and religious denominations, 
scientific theism has reverent, alert defenders. I reverence 
many a man whose creed is, as a whole, yet incomplete, because 
it is devoutly theistic, and not deistic. Deism denies the reality 
of supernatural revelation; theism does not. Theism makes 
no assertion on this subject; but deism denies that God has 
ever revealed himself except in the works of nature. Scien- 
tific spiritual theism may almost be said to be the universal 
creed of culture in the Occident and Orient. A man is be- 
nighted and belated and drops below the level of advanced 
scholarship if he is not a scientific theist in our time. 

My contention has been for years that the self-evident truths 
of scientific theism actually necessitate our belief in the neces- 
sity of the new birth and of an atonement. We know that we 
cannot live in peace with infinite holiness unless we love what 
that holiness loves and hate what that holiness hates. It is 
self-evident that we cannot reach harmonization with the moral 
law of the universe unless we are delivered from both the love 
and the guilt of sin. 

We believe as scientific theists that we are enswathed and 
filled by the Divine immanence. We assert not only the Di- 
vine immanence but the Divine transcendence. We are not 
pantheists. We are not even adherents of what begins to be 
called Christian pantheism. This asserts that God so dwells in 
all men that all men are in some sense sons of God and are 
saved by their sonship. That is a most mischievous confusion 
of thought. Christian pantheism, so-called, is not good pan- 
theism, nor good Christianity ; it is a counterfeit both of Chris- 
tianity and of pantheism. We are indeed all sons of God by 
creation, but we are not to be called sons of God or brothers of 
each other in the highest sense until we are sons of God by re- 
generation. We are told very eloquently that we are all sons 
of God; but we are told with authority in the New Testament 
that some men are sons of Satan and that the works of their 
father they do! Sonship of Satan means similarity of charac- 
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ter with Satan. By scientific theism I do not mean the vague, 
liberalistic creed that because we are all sons of God we there- 
fore are all to be drawn into the Father’s bosom. I mean that 
as sons of God by creation, we have behind us and within us 
such divine forces that when we receive God we are made capa- 
ble of becoming in a true sense sons of God. ‘ As many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
Sonship of God means similarity of character with God. Sci- 
entific theism asserts the necessity of that similarity. But we 
are separated from God, not only by disloyalty in the present, 
but by past disloyalty; and until both the love of sin and the 
guilt of it are removed, there can be no peace for the human 
spirit. And so scientific theism stands to-day face to face with 
the necessity of the new birth and the atonement. In that po- 
sition the Cross is presented to culture in the Occident and the 
Orient. 

A revelation which asserts the necessity of the new birth and 
the atonement, and exhibits an atonement actually made, is the 
completion of scientific theism. 

The character of Christ is itself the completion of our doc- 
trine of man. He reveals man to himself, as well as God to 
man. He is what every man should have been from the first. 
The ideal of human nature appears in him. 

What strikes a sincere theist most in the Gospels, considered 
merely as so much literature, is the astounding height, breadth, 
and sublimity of their scheme of thought, and especially the 
sanity and indisputableness of their assertion of the necessity 
of man’s deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin, that is, 
of the new birth and of the atonement. Whether the origin of 
this set of doctrines be human or divine, it certainly matches 
the deepest human needs in a manner amazing to the last 
degree. But is the historical equal to the philosophical im- 
pregnability of the Gospels? 

“T know men,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “and I affirm 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not a man.” Mrs. Browning, in 
modern days, wrote Napoleon’s words on the blank page of her 
New Testament, and Robert Browning quoted them thence to 


a friend at the point of death. “The sinlessness of Christ,” 
VOL. VI.— NO. 36. 30 
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says Horace Bushnell, “forbids his possible classification with 
men.” 

If the mere humanity of Christ is all we can assert, why has 
humanity not produced another like Him? Let us be as candid 
as Mr. Emerson was and not as self-contradictory. He said: 
“TI believe in the still small Voice, and that Voice is Christ 
within the soul.” But he said also that the wonder is not that 
there was one Christ, but that there were not many. The 
historic certainty is, however, that there has been but one. 
From this fact great inferences follow. He was certainly the 
Holy of Holies of humanity, the exceptional, ideal man, the 
sunrise by the light of which we measure all we see. As 
appearing but once, and as possessing incontestably supreme 
excellence, the type of Christ's character is not human. It is 
unscientific and unhistoric to speak of Christ as a mere man, 
for there has been no second sunrise in history. 

The credibility of Christ’s testimony concerning himself is 
the impregnable fortress of historical faith in Christianity. 

1. The Gospels are indubitable proof that He who spake as 
never man spake was both intelligent and veracious. Christ 
was certainly at the least an incomparably wise and good man. 

2. He must have known whether He wrought miracles or not, 
and whether his claims to Divinity were justifiable or not. 

8. He made the claim that He wrought miracles; his self- 
assertion amounted to the proclamation of his actual Divinity. 
The summary charge of the Jews against Him was: “ Thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.” He did not deny that He 
had done so. 

4. If Christ was not God, He was not good, nor even sane. 
If Christ was human, his claims concerning himself were blas- 
phemous. Christus, si non Deus, non bonus. 


It is no hardship to reason (says Canon Liddon), that we cannot 
deny the conclusion of a proposition of Euclid, without impugning the 
axioms which are the basis of the demonstration. It is no hardship 
to faith that we cannot deny the Divinity of Jesus without casting a 
slur upon his Human Character. . . . Of a truth the alternative before 
us is terrible, but . . . the moral character of Christ, viewed in connec- 
tion with the preternatural facts of his Human Life, will bear the strain 
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which the argument puts upon it. It is easier for a good man to 
believe, in a world where he is encompassed by mysteries and where 
his own being itself is a consummate mystery, that the Moral Author 
of the wonders around him should for great moral purposes have 
taken to himself a created form, than that the one Human Life which 
realizes the idea of humanity, the one Man who is at once perfect 
strength and perfect tenderness, the one Pattern of our race in whom 
its virtues are combined and from whom its vices are eliminated, 
should have been guilty, when speaking about himself, of an arro- 
gance, of a self-seeking, and of an insincerity, which, if admitted, must 
justly degrade Him far below the moral level of millions among his 
unhonored worshipers. It is easier, in short, to believe that God has 
consummated his works of wonder and of mercy by a crowning Self- 
Revelation in which mercy and beauty reach their climax, than to 
close the moral eye to the brightest spot it meets in human history, 
and — since a bare Theism reproduces the main difficulties of Chris- 
tianity without any of its compensations —to see at last in man’s 
inexplicable destiny only the justification of his despair. (Bampton 
Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord, p. 207.) 


5. A well-ordered soul, a balanced and adequately enlight- 
ened intellect, with the whole history of the origin and progress 
of Christianity before it, will not be long in deciding which 
side of this great alternative of the Christian evidences it must 
choose. 

6. The veracity of Christ is at the last analysis impregnable, 
and is the supreme justification of his claims concerning his 
own Divine Mission and character. 

And, now, what are the objections of Oriental circles to the 
completion of scientific theism by the facts and doctrines of the 
Christian revelation ? 

The chief objections that Asiatics in the circles of culture 
raise to Christianity, so far as I know, are, first, that the 
Gospels may be mythical; and, secondly, that if they are histor- 
ically true, they require us to believe that the founder of Chris- 
tianity had no human father. Those are the objections I have 
heard over and over, and they stand squarely across the path of 
missionaries in nearly every great town of the Orient. 

The mythical theory of the origin of the New Testament lit- 
erature, as has often been shown in detail by our best writers 
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on the modern aspects of the Christian Evidences (see Bamp- 
ton Lectures, passim, especially Canon Row’s well-known lead- 
ing volumes; also Prof. G. P. Fisher on “ The Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity,” Canon Liddon’s lectures on “ The Di- 
vinity of Our Lord,” and especially Dorner’s great work on 
“The Person of Christ,’ works which educated circles in 
Japan, China, and India now greatly need to read), has been 
overthrown, and has really no standing in the highest places of 
learning. 

The foremost spiritual theists in the Occident begin to rec- 
ognize as never before that Christianity, and it only, gives com- 
pleteness to ethical science. I hold in my hand what I think 
most scholarly men will allow me to call the most profound 
work the spiritual theism of Germany has ever produced, 
Rothe’s “ Theological Ethics.” Here is a mighty German head, 
Mr. Chairman, recognized throughout Germany as that of a 
prophet and king in his specialty, scientific ethics, or theologi- 
cal ethics, as he did not hesitate to call his scheme. Ethics do 
rise, as we have them in Martineau and Rothe, to the plane of 
theology. Unless ethics rise to that height, this science is 
an unfinished, truncated cone of research, both incomplete and 
self-contradictory. I quote Rothe this morning concerning the 
historic origin of Christianity because Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
** Robert Elsmere” has given the impression, a most incorrect 
one, that Rothe is on her side in this contention. Rothe in the 
preface to his great work says : — 


The foundation of all my system of thought, I can honestly certify, 
is the simple Christian faith, — not only one dogma, or any one theol- 
ogy — but the simple Christian faith in that form in which for eigh- 
teen hundred years it has conquered the world. It is to me the final 
certainty, for the sake of which I am uncaleulatingly and with joy 
ready to put at hazard all pretended knowledge that contradicts it. I 
know of no other firm point in which I can cast anchor for my whole 
human existence, indeed, but especially for my system of thought, out- 
side the historical appearance which the holy name Jesus Christ desig- 
nates. This is to me the unassailable Holy of Holies of humanity, the 
Highest that ever has come into a human consciousness, and a sunrise 
in history, from which light is spread abroad upon the whole circle of 
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objects that fall under our eyes. (Rothe, Dr. Richard, Theological 
Ethics, German Edition, Wittenberg, 1869, vol. i., Preface, p. xvi.) 


That is the sunrise of theological ethics merely, and that is 
the testimony of one of the freest minded of German investiga 
tors as to the reality of the historic appearance which bears the 
holy name of Christ. Japan and China and India to rise to 
the level of Rothe at least, and when they are there discuss 
their second objection, that Christ had no human father. 

Mr. Kaneko, a graduate of Harvard University, and now 
one of the privy council of Japan, said to a company of Unita- 
rians in Boston in 1889, that one of the chief objections of Jap- 
anese students to orthodox Christianity is that it requires a 
belief that Christ had but one parent. ‘ This objection,” said 
Mr. Kaneko,” is too much for the missionary.” 

In reply to it, let me say distinctly that there are three 
questions involved here : — 

Can the Creator produce life without two parents ? 

Has the Creator, in any order of nature, propagated life with- 
out any parent but the mother? 

How does the Creator do this? 

It is evidently not necessary for theology to answer this last 
question, provided the first and second questions can be an- 
swered in a satisfactory manner from the point of view of science. 
Now let it be remembered that science itself asserts the law of 
parthenogenesis, or of birth from a virgin. Births do take 
place in certain orders of living things from virgin mothers. 
It is not scientific to affirm that the production of life requires 
two parents in all cases. Critics are poorly informed in modern 
science if they have not read of the law of parthenogenesis. I 
beg you to notice that I say with hushed breath that I do not 
assert or suggest that the methods of the incarnation are to be 
at all paralleled to the methods which bear the name of parthe- 
nogenesis in certain ranges of living creatures that are the 
object of scientific study. I make no such assertion. I hint at 
no such suggestion. We know nothing whatever of the method; 
it is not necessary that we should. But, to stop the mouths of 
cavilers, it is worth while that I should emphasize the fact that 
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it is utterly unscientific to say that births never take place 
without the intervention of two parents.! 

If the Creator has produced life without two parents, cannot 
He propagate it without two? Life was originally brought into 
existence without the intervention of any parent at all except 
the Creator himself. Why, therefore, can He not bring life 
into existence by the intervention of only one parent? 

We answer then our first question, Can the Creator produce 
life without two parents? by saying that He who can create can 
do anything, and we know that He can produce life without two 
parents because He has done so. 

And our second question, Has the Creator in any order of 
nature, propagated life without any parent but the mother, we 
must answer by affirming that He has, for parthenogenesis is a 
fact of science. 


1 A definition of parthenogenesis, with notices of some of the modern 
scientific terms closely allied with it, is here inserted from the entirely non- 
partisan, but authoritative, pages of the new Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary : — 

Parthenogenesis. The production of new individuals from virgin females by 
means of ova which have the power of developing without the intervention of the 
male element; the production, without fertilization, of cells capable of germina- 
tion. It is one of the phenomena of alternate generation. (Bot.) The production 
of seed without fertilization, believed to occur through the nonsexual formation 
of an embryo extraneous to the embryonic vesicle. 

Alternate Generation. Alternation of sexual with asexual generation, in which 
the products of one process differ from those of the other, a form of reproduction 
common both to animal and vegetable organisms. In the simplest form, the 
organism arising from sexual generation produces offspring unlike itself, agamo- 
genetically. These, however, in time acquire reproductive organs, and from their 
impregnated germs the original parent form is reproduced. In more complicated 
cases, the first series of organisms produced agamogenetically may give rise to others 
by a like process, and these in turn to still other generations. Ultimately, how- 
ever, a generation is formed which develops sexual organs, and the original form 
is reproduced. 

Metagenesis. (Biol.) The change of form which one animal species undergoes 
in a series of successively produced individuals, extending from the one developed 
from the ovum to the final perfected individual. Hence, metagenesis involves the 
production of sexual individuals by nonsexual means, either directly or through 
intervening sexless generations. 

Heterogamy. (Biol.) That form of alternate generation in which two kinds of 
sexual generation, or a sexual and a parthenogenetic generation, alternate ; — in 


distinction from metagenesis, where sexual and asexual generations alternate. — 
Claus §- Sedgwick. 
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And now I raise a fourth question: Why should Christ’s 
birth not have been supernatural in as high a degree as his 
character and life? What we do know is that He is the 
sunrise of history; and that it sounds like scientific self- 
contradiction to assert his mere humanity, for He has never had 
an equal, nor a successor. He is unique; He is exceptional in 
character, in the various powers exhibited during his career, as 
surely as He has been exceptional as an influence in history. 
Why should not a career thus wonderful, a character thus 
superhuman, have had an exceptional origin? We know on 
the testimony of the unimpeachable historic record that the 
character of Christ was superhuman; we must, therefore, 
according to the scientific rule that a fountain does not rise 
higher than its source, infer that his birth was exceptional also. 
The evidence of the gospel shows that this birth was supposed, 
by those who had the best and surest means of knowing the 
truth, to have been as supernatural as his life. It is a majestic 
fact of the Scriptures that they assert the supernatural charac- 
ter of the birth and do not go into details on this topic ; 
because the supernatural character of the life was the supreme 
proof that its origin must have been as truly above the ordinary 
level of nature as the life was. To accept that testimony is, 
therefore, rational and scientific reverence for reality. 

So much for these two bars by which a scientific theism is 
prevented from lifting itself to the level of historic Christianity. 

The way to secure attention is to say the things that need to 
be said. On our own shores there are men held back by these 
objections and kept on the level of a spiritual theism, simply 
because they are not well enough informed, and not well 
enough trained to know that these objections can be answered. 
Some of us on this platform have had twenty, thirty, and forty 
years in which to study these matters, and we are as free to 
change our opinions as any men on earth, but we are not only 
spiritual theists, we are believers in historic Christianity. 
Once and once only there has appeared on the earth a sinless 
life. So far above the human level is sinlessness that we must 
believe that such life originated on a supernatural plane. 

You will allow me, then, to give one or two tests by which I 
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think bewildered souls in the Orient or the Occident, in the 
presence of ignorant but clamorous unbelief, may distinguish 
genuine religious truth from its counterfeits. 

1. Let bewildered souls adhere to the self-evident propositions 
in ethics. 

Our Lord himself appeals to the cans and cannots of the 
very nature of things as the basis of his gospel. ‘“ Except a 
man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 
“A fountain cannot bring forth at the same time sweet water 
and bitter.” Mr. Gladstone has said lately that the gospel 
itself leans upon the self-evident truths, and no theologian, as 
I think, ever uttered a more profound and far-reaching prop- 
osition than this. The whole Bible leans on the self-evident 
truths. I will not call these the older gospel; they are the new 
gospel; they are the perpetual’gospel. If we plant our feet 
on the adamant of scientific self-evident truth, and of all that 
follows from it, we shall be safe in life and in death and be- 
yond death. Self-evident truth, as Lotze taught, is the Divine 
Omnipresence, and not the result of it. 

2. Adhere to those religious propositions that come to you 
from unimpeachable historic sources and that are in harmony 
with self-evident truths. 

Hew to the line of a spiritual theism, if you will, but when 
historic evidence rises so high as to convince you that there has 
appeared in the world one unlike every other, and that God 
was in Him reconciling the world to himself, and when on 
examining his system of instruction you find it harmonious 
throughout with self-evident truths, and indeed built upon them, 
clasp to your bosom whatever is thus doubly justified. 

There is but one revelation. There is but one tenable posi- 
tion in religious discussion. We live brief lives. Our careers 
are transient as the gleam of fire rockets in the night; but 
unchanging religious realities revealed in immutable self-evi- 
dent truths follow us through life, and into death, and under- 
gird the eternities themselves. 

3. Let bewildered minds have adequate suspicion of all fast 
and loose fantastics who accept and do not accept self-evident 
truths and the Scriptures in harmony with them. 
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The mischief of our time is its mixture of human and divine 
elements in philosophy and its willingness to play fast and 
loose with the most serious verities that touch the centre of the 
soul. Let us have done with those who make a game of 
theology and ethics. Let us put the whole weight of our serious- 
ness upon the adamant of whatever proposition we accept, and 
if it will not bear the weight of a serious man, then step off 
from it and find ground that will. 

4, Let perplexed souls adhere to evangelical unity; and 
believe what the ages have sifted, and have reached harmony 
concerning, through wide circles of devout and accomplished 
men. 

5. Adhere to the religious teachers of highest spiritual and 
intellectual endowments. 

Fractional men teach a fractional theology, and we are all 
fractions. It takes an age to show religious truth on all sides. 
No one soul is large enough to clasp alone the whole globe of 
Christianity or of ethics. We must take one view of truth 
from, it may be, this sect, and another from the other one; one 
from this great thinker and another from another, and so 
emphasize the sphericity of our scientific theism and of our 
historic Christianity, that we shall not become giddy in the 
effort to circumnavigate the whole sphere of attainable religious 
truth. ‘The greatest minds in theology are the safest minds, 
provided that they are also devout. Let us reverence the 
Augustines and Edwardses; let us notice how the giants grow 
and supplement each other’s work as the ages succeed each 
other. Let us be suspicious of all theologians who do not pos- 
sess high and balanced natural endowments, and who cannot 
show that they have been with God on the mount. Let us 
reverence those to whom God has given great and precious 
abilities and training, and who have consecrated them all to 
God and whom time has crowned. Little men have almost 
always been misleaders in theology. This is as true of our age 
as of any past age. And as the ages have forgotten the little 
men and remembered only the great ones, so let Occident and 
Orient do in our own time. 
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Must THE CutnesE GO? An Examination of the Chinese Question. By 
Mrs. S. L. BALpwin, eighteen years a missionary in China. Third edi- 
tion. New York: issued from the press of H. B. Elkins, Nos. 13 and 15 
Vandewater Street. 1890. 12mo, pp. 70. 


New York and Boston are three thousand miles nearer Shanghai by the 
way of Puget Sound than Liverpool is by the way of the Mediterranean. 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle are from five to six thousand 
miles nearer the great ports of China than London is. Our Chinese trade is 
becoming highly important. Breaking treaties with China is calculated to 
disgrace us, both as national dishonesty and as commercial short-sightedness. 
The Boston and New York Chambers of Commerce say that our recent 
legislation unfriendly to the Celestial Empire has lessened our Chinese trade 
one third. In its most practical aspect the Chinese question is, Which shall 
prevail, the gold-room growl or the hoodlum howl? We have no doubt that 
mere mercantile selfishness will ultimately induce the Pacifie Coast to do 
justice to Chinese immigrants and compel the nation to keep its treaties with 
an empire containing more people than any Cesar ever governed. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s able and timely pamphlet is now in its third edition. We 
have examined a large mass of literature on the Chinese question, but have 
met with nothing better than this incisive, powerful, although brief discus- 
sion, by one whom prolonged personal experience has made an expert on 
this vexed theme. We gladly allow the brave authoress to speak for her- 
self : — 


I feel that it is criminal for Christian people to remain silent, while oppression 
and bitter wrong stalk forth from our Congressional halls. We are told that 
$500,000 have been subscribed, and as much more will be added if necessary, to 
cireulate anti-Chinese literature, and affect political action. I appeal to Christian 
men — voters — whether it is not time for the American Christian sentiment of 
this country to have some weight with the government in Washington. Is it safe 
for us personally, as Christians, or as a Christian government — safe for our own 
interests for time and eternity —to go farther in heaping insult after insult upon 
a friendly nation that has never wronged us, and thus make possible and safe, 
oppression, robbery, and murder here, and imperil every interest of every Chris- 
tian Church in the great Empire of China ? 

Let us consider the charges against the Chinese people that are said to justify 
the anti-Chinese laws. Here I may as well say that I am prepared to prove the 
statements I make. 

‘* They come here as sort of slaves.’ This is wholly untrue. They come here as 
voluntarily as do the immigrants from across the Atlantic. A needy family has 
heard of “ King Sang’’ (‘‘ the Golden Hill”), as they call California ; and all the 
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family unite in saving their meagre earnings to send one of their number to this 
far-famed ‘‘ Golden Hill,” with the hope that he will return, able to make life 
more comfortable for them all. Some of them came here by invitation, to build 
our railroad, which has opened up the great West and enriched multitudes of 
men. Others came by like invitation to work in and redeem untillable lands in 
the West, making millions of acres productive, thus enriching the country. They 
did their work faithfully to the end, and have left that much at least of perma- 
nent benefit to us. 

But, asks one, ‘‘ Are they not in a sense owned, and bound to obey, the six Chi- 
nese companies ?”’ Not at all. These companies are simply benevolent and pro- 
tective societies, such as are common in China, and much to be commended. The 
Ningpo men in Foochow, for business purposes, form a Ningpo guild; and the 
Canton men in Shanghai form a Canton guild. There are ‘‘ six companies” to 
represent the six districts or counties of the Canton Province, from which come 
nearly all of the Chinese in the United States. The object of these guilds is to 
help each other in a friendly way, to relieve any member of the guild in need, to 
care for them if sick, ete. They all agree to certain rules by which they shall be 
governed; but the whole thing is entirely voluntary. Any one is at liberty to 
enter and to withdraw. They are in no sense secret societies or immigration bu- 
reaus. Such guilds existed in China long before we were a nation, and are by no 
means peculiar to the Chinese in the United States. 

‘* They are of the lowest classes.” They are.of exactly the same class as the im- 
migrant from other lands. The needy poor, with few exceptions, must ever be the 
immigrant class. Those who come to us across the Pacific are largely from the 
respectable farming-class, who fall into laundry work, shoemaking, etc., because 
these branches of industry are chiefly open to them. Not one in a hundred of 
these workers were laundrymen in their own country, but crowded out of every 
other industry, the large majority took patiently what was left, and they are 
abused and threatened for even doing that. If they desired real estate to farm, I 
think they would find no little difficulty in purchasing. I have no fear of the Chi- 
nese immigrants suffering in comparison with those who come across the Atlantic. 
It is not the Chinaman who is too lazy to work, and goes to the almshouse or jail. 
It is not he who reels through our streets, defies our Sabbath laws, deluges our 
country with beer, and opposes all work for temperance and the salvation of our 
sons from the liquor curse. It is not the man from across the Pacific who commits 
the fearful crimes we read of in our daily papers, and who is longing to put his 
hand to our political wheel and rule the United States. 

“* The Chinese will come in such numbers as to flood our land.” 

In twenty-five years a hundred and fifty thousand Chinese have come to this 
country ; that is to say, with all the pressure of their poverty, and all the promise 
this land has held out to them of successful industry, together with the facilities 
provided for a speedy and cheap transit hither, in a quarter of a century, fewer 
have come here from China than in a few months of the last year alone from Eu- 
rope. What curious inequality of mind leads us to fear the flooding by the few, 
while we open wide the gates to the many ? Again, the Chinese here are almost 
to a man from the Canton Province ; it is a local immigration. The whole nature 
and education of the Chinese are against removing from one place to another, even 
in theirown country. Only the greatest pressure of circumstances can induce them 
to leave their native place. Generation after generation of the same family have 
lived in the same locality. The home of their fathers, the graves of their ances- 
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tors, filial piety, everything that a Chinaman holds dear, gathers around, and binds 
him to, his native place. It is said that there are only a hundred surnames in all 
China. The very word for people is pak sang, “ the hundred surnames.’’ A large 
village often has but two surnames, such as Ting and Tang. To these two fam- 
ilies the village belongs, and has belonged for ages; and all their interests are 
centred there. The sacredness of family ties is nowhere more carefully taught 
than in China. A cousin of the second degree is called brother, and all family 
ties imply duties which cannot be shirked. The Chinaman, from his earliest days, 
is taught that his highest duty is to his parents; and upon the condition of obey- 
ing, serving, and supporting them in this life, and making sacrifices to their spirits 
after death, depends his prosperity here and his eternal welfare. This universally 
recognized duty must ever be a great obstacle to emigration, and the sure pledge 
of their return to their native land. 

“ The Chinese cheapen labor, and throw others out of employ.” The cry not so 
many years ago in California was against the exorbitant prices demanded for 
labor. A few had command of the labor market, making many lucrative indus- 
tries impossible by their high demands. To-day it is against the cheap labor of 
the Chinese, but this argument is reserved for strangers who are ignorant of West- 
ern prices. 

There is absolutely no such thing as cheap labor on the Pacific Coast. An un- 
trained Chinaman commands from three to five dollars a week, and board, in 
kitchen employ; Chinese cooks, fram twenty to forty dollars a month, and board. 
Is this cheap labor? A gentleman from the Pacific Coast, whom I met in Rome, 
made to me, as one of his charges against the Chinese, this one of “ cheap labor,” 
but quickly yielded the point when he found that I was posted on prices in Cali- 
fornia. The Chinaman takes the place of no one who will do the work as well as he ; 
but when unfaithfulness, dishonesty, and utter disregard of the employer’s inter- 
ests are superseded by faithfulness, honesty, and a recognition of duty to give a 
fair return in work for wages received, who will complain of such a change ? 

“ The Chinese will not become citizens.” 

Would you put out a man’s eyes, and then abuse him for not seeing ? We have 
a national law that the Chinese shall never become citizens! I herewith quote 
from the Constitution of the State of California, adopted March 3, 1879, and sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people May 7, 1879: — 

“No native of China, no idiot, insane person, or person convicted of any infa- 
mous crime, and no person hereafter convicted of the embezzlement cr misappro- 
priation of public money, shall ever exercise the privilege of an elector in this 
State.” This villany was perpetrated in 1879. Not content with thus honoring 
her own State, California, through her rulers, demanded such a Jaw for all the 
States; and in 1882 their demand was granted, in another discriminating act 
against the Chinese, entitled, “To execute certain treaty stipulations relating 
to the ‘Chinese,’’ passed by the Senate, March 9, 1882. Section 16 reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That hereafter no state court or court of the United States shall admit 
Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this Act are hereby re- 
pealed.”’ 

Some one is ready to ask, “If all you have said is true, what is the source of 
this anti-Chinese howl ?’’ Your question is easily answered. 

The Chinese laborers belong to none of the labor unions of this land; worse 
still, they are the exceptional class that does not patronize the rum-shops. Think 
of the host of enemies they at once array against them in this last respect, and of 
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the mighty money power in the hands of these foes. Again, they have no vote, 
and so are worse than worthless to the average politician. Lustly, and fatally for 
the native American, the immigrant from across the Atlantie desires and intends 
to command the labor market here; not only to rule in our homes, but in every 
other department of industry into which he enters; to fix prices of labor, to strike 
for more, to do or not to do, without fear of competition. An efficient competitor 
is his only obstacle; and that he has in the patient, faithful, sober Chinaman. 
This Atlantic immigrant now holds the balance of power at the polls, and says to 
the politician, “ My competitor who stands in the way of my inalienable right to 
rule must go; -and down goes the politician on his knees before the balance of 
power. There are a few noble exceptions of statesmen who do not bite the dust in 
this manner. Such are Senators Hoar, Dawes, Hawley, Platt, and Wilson, who 
have stood nobly for ancient principles and the right; and such too are there on 
the Pacific Coast, grand men and women who have held on to justice and right 
amid an overwhelming and demoralizing public opinion. 


Tae Lire or DororuHEea Lynpe Drx. By Francis Tirrany. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 12mo, pp. 392. 1891. 
Mr. Tiffany has done a great service to the Christian and humanitarian 

world by producing this most excellent and remarkable memoir of a noble 

and wonderful life. Miss Dix did her work so quietly that the world at 
large was little aware how surpassingly great and wonderful was that work. 

Mr. Tiffany, by this admirable memoir, has rescued the wonderful work 

and the heroic worker from the oblivion into which both might have fallen 

in the rush and turmoil of our present life. 

Miss Dix was of the Florence Nightingale order. Both had strong charac- 
teristics in common. They both had the same unconquerable will, the same 
earnestness of purpose, the same entire, unselfish consecration to the work 
in hand. Each knew equally well her work and her destiny, and each was 
as plainly born to command as was Napoleon or Grant, only each acted in 
the character of a true woman, and never did anything to unsex herself. 
Obstacles vanished before them both, and opponents became friends or re- 
tired from the field. Dr. Menzies, the chief physician of the Scutari hos- 
pital, thought Miss Nightingale’s advent a nuisance ; but he had leave to 
go home and Miss Nightingale remained. In a few days the whole corps 
of doctors and nurses were working with her in perfect harmony and ardent 
codperation. 

Miss Dix had a far wider field and very different influence to meet and 
overcome. Much less constantly exposed to disease in constant hospital 
service, yet there was no jail, no den so noisome and foul, that she did not 
boldly enter if there were wrong and suffering there. She would ferret out 
those dark and filthy places by a marvelous instinct or sagacity, and the 
most crafty could not elude her search. But her peculiar genius and power 
shone out in the influence she exerted upon men of the most diverse charac- 
ters and pursuits, and upon the legislatures of twenty States which she me- 
morialized on behalf of the pauper insane. She visited a noted rich old 
miser and secured a subscription of $50,000, which was only the beginning 
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of his gifts. A sturdy, bluff farmer told her offensively that he would op- 
pose her absurd scheme in the legislature with whatever influence he had. 
Miss Dix had a quiet talk with him, and he became a warm advocate of the 
measure. Rarely was found the man who could resist the cogency of her 
appeals on behalf of suffering humanity. Only Franklin Pierce, while 
President, covered himself with infamy by vetoing one of her grandest 
schemes. 

Her “invasion of Scotland” proved her capacity to adapt herself to cir- 
cumstances the most diverse, and carry a measure triumphantly against all 
prejudices and all kinds of opposition. 

The episode of Sable Island is one of those sparkling jewels of charity 
whose splendor cannot be increased. The beauty and the strength of a lov- 
ing, self-sacrificing, heroic purpose to save men from danger and suffering, 
and the speedy, magnificent result of one hundred and sixty saved as soon 
as the life-saving apparatus was ready, form a picture one will love often to 
recur to. One achievement always led to another, and she never stopped to 
enjoy her victories. 

When she visited Constantinople, it was only in passing through to Vienna ; 
but she entered all the chief asylums, — Turkish, Jewish, Christian. Every 
door was opened to her. Her very first move after landing was to visit 
Florence Nightingale in the Seutari hospital ; but she had gone to Sevasto- 
pol, and so these two remarkable women never met. This memoir is an 
honor to womanhood. Cyrus HamMLin. 


ln Darkest ENGLAND AND THE Way Out. By GENERAL WILLIAM 

Boots. London, 1890. 

The central fact in General Booth’s now famous plan for the poor is him- 
self. He is the sole responsible head of the Salvation Army. He proposes 
to be sole trustee of the funds for which he asks and of which about half a 
million dollars are already contributed. His scheme is at once codperative 
and autocratic. While he is in supreme authority, perhaps it may run 
well. But who is to be his successor? We have no sympathy with the 
chief critics of his plan. It is not surprising, however, that people hesitate 
over three facts: 1. General Booth is to be sole trustee. 2. His scheme 
applies only to those who are willing to work. 3. He does not propose to 
abolish the liquor traffic, and seems at present hopeless as to its possible 
prohibition. He, therefore, does not aim to dry up the stream which causes 
nine tenths of the misery of the poor, but only to rescue as many victims as 
he can from the fatal currents. Practical American reformers would prefer 
to begin farther back and make the liquor traffic an outlaw. As to the city 
shelters, the farm colonies, and the colonies over-sea, they will prove to 
be efficient but not sufficient to solve the problem of the right treatment of 
the perishing poor. The Christian tone which sounds through every page 
of General Booth’s book like a bugle-note is an inspiration. It only needs 
to be followed unflinchingly into practical experience to suggest remedies 
for all the present inadequacies of his plan. 











VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


MASTER MINDS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


TALK about questions of the day; there is but one question, 
and that is the gospel. It can and will correct everything 
needing correction. All men at the head of great movements 
are Christian men. During the many years I was in the 
Cabinet, 1 was brought into contact with sixty master minds, 
and all but five of them were Christians. My only hope for the 
world is in bringing the human mind into contact with divine 
revelation.— The Right Hon. William E. Gladstone in con- 
versation with the Rev. Dr. Talmage. 


SCIENTIFIC MOTHERHOOD. 


As the slow, patient years pass on, we look less to swift 
results, and are content to build rather than to fly. Foundation 
work now takes first rank in our purposes, as it has so long done 
in the classification of our departments. The Kindergarten 
reaches out its motherly hands and grasps prevention and edu- 
eation both. Pitiful has been the argument of defeat that has 
sent temperance women back to the schoolroom, then to the 
nursery, as the only sure supply of temperance principles. 
Blessed will this defeat become if it but leads us to the little 
child as the central figure of our work. 

The only royal profession in life is motherhood, and yet in 
no other are there so many inexpert members. I expect to see 
the day when schools for the training of mothers will be the 
chief corner-stone of a better civilization than the world has 
ever seen, and when young women will attend these schools 
more generally than they now flock to the cooking schools that 
are such a sign of promise in the land, and far more reverently 
will study their possibilities as co-workers with God in the en- 
dowment and training of his human image. But when one 
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thinks of it, every young woman who studies Kindergarten is 
giining this preparation, and if we could be instrumental in 
introducing a Kindergarten course into every girl’s school and 
woman’s college in the land, we should practically attain the 
education of our sex for its highest and holiest vocation. 

God hasten the day of a scientific motherhood, that will build 
into her child before and after birth the beatitudes of whole- 
some appetite! Then will alcoholic drinks gurgle into their 
normal home, the gutter, instead of bespattering the temple of 
God ; and tobacco will send the smoke of its torment from the 
bottomless pit where it belongs, rather than from that holy 
place, the organs of human speech, and the cradle of that heav- 
enly rainbow, a human smile. But we must begin with the 
babe in arms, for the grown man is “up in arms” at the mere 
mention of such a revolution. — Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
Address at Atlanta, Ga.,as President of the World’s and 
National W. C. T. U., 1890. 


THE LIQUOR AND THE LOTTERY CRIMES. 


Tuts telegram was sent by Chief Justice Corliss, of North 
Dakota, to Washington, when the lottery crisis was pending 
last winter : — 

To President Harrison: Gamblers are seeking to fasten the Lou- 
isiana Lottery on North Dakota. The bill has passed one house. The 
people are demoralized, and public sentiment is prostituted. The pres- 
sure of national sentiment is our only hope. You, the Cabinet, the 
Senators, and the nation, speaking through the Associated Press dis- 
patches, can save us from this infamy. I implore your aid. 


Promptly and nobly was that aid rendered. Let us grate- 
fully recognize every good thing that is done by those of whom 
we are often obliged to speak in terms of always to be regretted 
censure. But if Nebraska in its recent struggle had sent the 
self-same telegram, only substituting saloon for lottery license, 
and friends of the liquor traffic for gamblers, ought not the 
President to have stood by them just the same? I think he 
ought, and that he would have done so but for the risk to his 
political party. 

It should be remembered that a hundred years ago lotteries 
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were altogether respectable, and to interfere with them would 
have been considered an outrage on personal liberty. The City 
Hall in New York and the Library of Harvard College both 
profited by lottery tickets issued in their names, and it is note- 
worthy that the national legislation lately granted is an in- 
direct blow at the raffles, grab-bags, and other abominations 
current in church fairs, and also at that twin abomination, pro- 
gressive euchre. But this form of barbarism, for Indians and 
other barbarous people are the most inveterate gamesters on rec- 
ord, now feels the paralyzing power of legislation’s “Thou shalt 
not,” and though the prohibition will not by any means wholly 
prevent, the fact that it prohibits means the strongest check 
that society can put upon the evils under which it groans. 

Our earnest thanks are due to the President of the United 
States for his invaluable message against that disgraceful insti- 
tution, the Louisiana State Lottery; to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for his zeal in separating the government from complicity 
with the lottery crime ; and to Congress for giving to the coun- 
try at large, and especially to Louisiana, the protection of the 
anti-lottery bill. While we are neither so sanguine nor so im- 
practicable as to expect that these prohibitions will prohibit, we 
recognize the solemn duty of the government to remove the 
safeguards of the law from this odious octopus; to set a true 
key-note for public opinion, thus warning and educating our 
people in the broadest and most rapid manner against the lot- 
tery crime, and holding it in check by the most vigorous means 
within the power of the nation’s chiefs. But while profoundly 
appreciating all these wise acts, we humbly ask them to do so 
and more also to that other and more odious octopus, the liguor 
crime. — Miss Willard, at Atlanta, Ga. 


PROSPECTS OF PROHIBITION. 


Ir is said that the Bible has been upset twenty-seven times in 
the last five years, by those who do not receive it as a revelation 
from God. But the good book is considerably like a cube of 
granite: when you upset it, you have only set it up; it is just 
as big one way as another, and just as big after it is tumbled 


down as it was before. Indeed, “ it stands four square to every 
VOL. VI. — NO. 36. 31 
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wind that blows.” The Bible and prohibition are alike in that 
matter. 

Some temperance workers were well-nigh disheartened when 
the original package agitation rose, but the adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court precipitated such discussion and called out 
such Congressional action as has helped the prohibition cause 
more than all the work that all temperance sucieties have accom- 
plished in 1890. 

Iowa is fortunate in having Judges Caldwell and Shiras, who 
declare the Wilson bill and the prohibitory law in full force ; 
so that for the present, at least, the interests there seem safe. 

In view of the recent decision in Kansas to the effect that 
prohibitory States must reénact their laws before the relief pro- 
vided by Congress will apply to them, there is another general 
stirring up, but the elections of November 4 in Kansas have 
buried the talked of re-submission of their amendment out of 
sight and given a legislative majority that will, if need be, reén- 
act their law. P 

Great advantage will come to reform voters through the law 
in New York State and elsewhere by which all the tickets are 
printed by the government of the State, so that ballots are 
sure to be at every polling place. We as prohibitionists have 
lost a great many votes because we could not man the polls; 
having neither the money nor the men. Thus outside forces in 
our civilization are constantly working for the temperance re- 
form by that method of indirection which so often proves to be 
the parabola of power. 

As is well known, the landing place of immigrants is no 
longer Castle Garden, but the United States barge office near 
by. In the forty-three years that they have been required to 
land here, more than 9,600,000 foreigners have come to us, over 
2,500,000 of these being Irish, nearly 3,500,000 Germans, and 
nearly 1,200,000 English. It is to the great and lasting credit 
of Secretary Windom that he has banished strong drink from 
these premises where it has held sway for forty years. 

Jugglers with words employed their utmost power in the re- 
cent Nebraska campaign to get the voter’s eye off God and on 
@ grocery store, a municipal’ office, or a diminished tax bill. 
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They brought out the pyramid of temperance and set it spin- 
ning on its apex like a top. They wrangled over the compara- 
tive sizes of towns and the volume of trade. They sent out 
“trusty agents” to bring in figures proving that prohibition 
does not prohibit. Their painstaking was worthy of a better 
cause. They cited Leavenworth, Kansas, as a town that has 
lost what they are pleased to call its “ boom,” and claimed that 
this was because of prohibition; but they were sedulous not to 
mention Sioux City, lowa, which found its boom when its 
saloons were banished. 

The worst of it is, high license divides temperance people into 
two camps, but unites the forces of the grog shop. Until poli- 
ticians took up this method, almost every amendment campaign 
was successful, but since then every one has failed. By their 
fruits ye shall know them, yet some men still say that high 
license educates toward prohibition. It does so, as sickness 
educates toward health, sin toward saintship, and death toward 
longevity. Nebraska, the original high license State, shows 
with fearful emphasis to what high license leads. 

We do not have to get enough voters on our side to elect our 
candidates. As soon as we elect our issue, we shall be in sight 
of success. The abolitionists polled but five per cent. of the 
vote in 1856; but their ideas went into power in 1860. Already 
we have polled three per cent. of the vote — 150,000 for St. 
John, 250,000 for Fiske, 300,000 in 1886, and in 1890 we 
doubled in Tennessee, Michigan, California, and Iowa the vote 
cast for General Fiske. There is no backward step in the pro- 
hibition party. Two new States this year recognized woman’s 
ballot as a method of prohibition. We owe our hearty thanks 
to Wisconsin and Maryland for this brave advance. — Miss 
Willard at Atlanta. 


COLLEGE MORALS. 


CoLLEcE Ethics? We do not speak of college axioms, for an 
axiom is an axiom, in college or out of it. We do not speak of 
a college multiplication table, for five times five are twenty-five 
in bank as well as in the shades of the academy. We do not 
speak of college gravitation, for a student falling from the col- 
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lege tower will strike the ground as hard as will the citizen who 
falls from the court-house spire. Gravitation does not ask the 
question, Is this the college tower, or is it the town stand-pipe ? 
It simply asks the question, How high is the fall? College Eth- 
ies? College right angles! College parallel lines! The Col- 
lege North Star! 

Put in plain English, the sentiment which prevails in many 
colleges is this: To tell a lie is wrong on the street, but right in 
college. To cheat is wrong in the market, but right in college. 
To use personal violence is wrong in a saloon, but right in a 
college. To boycott is wrong in Ireland, wrong even in busi- 
ness circles of the United States, but right ina college. To de- 
stroy property is wrong in a cowboy, but right in a college stu- 
dent. To take a bellowing calf up a man’s stairway, through 
his attic, and leave it upon his roof, half frightened to death, 
and half frightening to death the immediate neighbors, is wrong 
in a town boy, but right, even manly and honorable, in a col- 
lege boy. To violate the golden rule is wrong in a heathen, but 
right in a Christian, provided the Christian happens to have 
his name on the college roll. The golden rule, so beautifully 
exemplified by the Divine Teacher, is binding upon the con- 
science of the pirate upon the high seas ; of the liquor seller, as 
the young man appears at the bar for his first drink; of the 
Indian, with his tomahawk uplifted ; of the gambler in his den 
of infamy ; but forsooth, this same golden rule was not made to 
measure the conscience of a Christian who has matriculated in 
a Christian college. — Pres. G. P. D. John, De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind. 


FREE AND HONEST ELECTIONS. 


NorTHING more sound, incisive, or far-reaching has been recently uttered 
on free and honest elections than this memorable passage from President 
Harrison’s inaugural of December 1. 


li any intelligent and loyal company of American citizens 
were required to catalogue the essential human conditions of 
national life, I do not doubt that with absolute unanimity they 
would begin with free and honest elections, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that generally there is a growing and non-partisan 
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demand for better election laws; but against this sign of hope 
and progress must be set the depressing and undeniable fact 
that election laws and methods are sometimes cunningly con- 
trived to insure minority control. 

In my last annual message I suggested that the olegtion of 
the existing law, providing for a federal supervision of congres- 
sional eleationn offered an effective method of reforming these 
abuses. The need of such a law has manifested itself in many 
parts of the country, and its wholesome restraints and penalties 
will be useful, and the constitutionality of such legislation has 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court. Its probable effective- 
ness is evidenced by the character of the opposition that is 
made to it. It has been denounced as if it were a new exercise 
of federal power and an invasion of the rights of the States. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; Congress has already 
fixed the time for the election of the members of Congress. It 
has declared that the vote for the members of Congress must 
be by written or printed ballot. It has provided for the ap- 
pointment by the Circuit Court in certain cases, upon the peti- 
tion of a certain number of citizens, of election supervisors, and 
has made it their duty to supervise the registration of voters 
conducted by the state officers; to challenge persons offering 
to register; to personally inspect and scrutinize the registry 
lists, and to affix their names to the lists for the purpose of 
identification and the prevention of frauds; to attend at elec- 
tions and remain with the boxes until the votes are all cast and 
counted ; to attach to the registry lists and election returns any 
statement touching the accuracy and fairness of the registry 
and elections; to take and transmit to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives any evidence of fraudulent practices which 
may be presented to them. The same law provides for the 
appointment of deputy United States marshals to attend at the 
polls and support the supervisors in the discharge of their 
duties and to arrest persons violating the election laws. 

The provisions of this familiar title of the Revised Statutes 
have been put into exercise by both the great political parties, 
and in the North as well as in the South, by the filing with the 
courts of the petitions required by law. It is not, therefore, a 
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question whether we shall have a federal election law, for we 
now have one, and have had one for nearly twenty years, but 
whether we shall have an effective law. The present law stops 
just short of effectiveness, for it surrenders to the local author- 
ities all control over the certification which establishes the 
prima facie right to a seat in the House of Representatives. 
This defect should be cured. 

The equality of representation and the parity of the electors 
must be maintained or everything that is valuable in our system 
of government is lost. The qualification of an elector must be 
sought in the law, and not in the opinion, fears, or prejudices 
of any class, however powerful. The path of the elector to the 
ballot box must be free from the ambush of fear and the entice- 
ment of fraud, the count so true and open that none shall 
gainsay it. Such a law should be absolutely non-partisan and 
impartial. It should give the advantage to honesty and the 
control to majorities. Surely there is nothing sectional about 
this creed. If it shall happen that the penalties of the laws 
intended to enforce these rights fall here and not there, it is 
not because the law is sectional, but because, happily, crime is 
local and not universal. 

Nor should it be forgotten that every law, whether relating 
to elections or to any other subject, whether enacted by the 
State or by the nation, has force behind it. The courts, the 
marshal or constable, the posse comitatus, and the prison are 
all and always behind the law. One cannot be justly charged 
with unfriendliness to any section or class which seeks only to 
restrain violations of the law and of personal right. No com- 
munity will find lawlessness profitable. No community can 
afford to have it known that the officers who are charged with 
the preservation of the public peace and the restraints of the 
criminal classes are themselves the product of fraud or violence. 
The magistrate is then without respect and the law without 
sanction. The floods of lawlessness can be leveed and made to 
run in one channel. The killing of a United States marshal 
carrying a writ of arrest for an election offense is full of 
prompting to offenders who are pursued by a city marshal for a 
crime against life or property. 
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But it is said that this legislation will revive animosities, and 
some have even suggested that when the peaceful methods of 
fraud are made impossible they may be supplanted by intimida- 
tion and violence. If the proposed law gives any qualified 
elector a hair’s weight more than his equal influence, or detracts 
so much from any other qualified elector, it is fatally impeached. 
But if the law is equal and the animosities it is to evoke grow 
out of the fact that some electors have been accustomed to 
exercise the franchise for others as well as for themselves, then 
these animosities ought not to be confessed without shame, and 
cannot be given any weight in the discussion without dishonor. 
No choice is left to me but to enforce with vigor all the laws 
intended to secure to the citizen his constitutional rights and to 
recommend that the inadequateness of such laws be promptly 
remedied. 

If to promote with zeal and ready interest every project for 
the development of its mineral interests, its rivers, harbors, 
mines, and factories, and the intelligence, peace, and security 
under the law of its communities and its homes, is not accepted 
as sufficient evidence of friendliness to any State or section, I 
cannot add connivance at election practices that not only 
disturb local results but rob the election of other States and 
sections of their most priceless political rights. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


IT is somewhat remarkable that seventeen years ago General 
Walker practically suggested that 75,000,000 will be the figure 
for 1900. Ido not believe he was far out of the way. A cal- 
culation based on the average per cent. of increase as shown by 
the last three enumerations carries the population for 1900 up 
to 78,816,363. Around these two figures my own judgment 
lingers, with a leaning to the latter.— Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
in the Independent. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. PROF. HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D., OF CHICAGO. 


97. What are the chief reasons urged before the Columbian Commission for 
and against the Sunday opening of the World’s Fair? 

Professor Herrick Johnson sends to us the following powerful summary, 
which has in another form been published in Chicago: — 

1. Increased receipts. This is the least reason, and the lowest, but it is 
heard and argued. Echoes of it are in the air. It is influencing opinions, 
and it may influence votes. The plea is, that the open gates on Sunday 
would swell the income of the great exposition, and make it pay. Now it 
may well be questioned whether this statement would be borne out by the 
facts. Tens of thousands might take only one Sunday for the exposition 
who would take two or three mid-week half holidays if the fair were closed 
on Sunday. But we do not care to estimate comparative receipts, and ex- 
hibit a probable balance sheet. Let us admit the swollen receipts for Sun- 
day opening, and what then ? 

It is the ery of this materialistic age —dollars and cents! loaves and 
fishes! Ought it to have place in a celebration of an event which has 
changed the face of the world and given birth to some immortal things in 
human history? Does it not seem gross and vulgar? Surely it ought to 
bring to every true American the blush of shame for American manhood if 
it has come to this, — that we cannot go to the expense of inviting the 
world to our shores for an international conversation club, wherein we 
shall recount the marvels wrought out on this continent in 400 years for lib- 
erty and social facts and faiths, without seeing to it that by hook or crook 
we get our money back ! 

2. A second reason urged for the Sunday opening of the exposition is the 
accommodation of the workingmen. It is held that thousands upon thou- 
sands of the daily toilers would thus be enabled to see this exhibit of the 
world’s art and industry, who otherwise would go without the sight. Well, 
it would seem, on a question like this, that the first thing in order is to hear 
from the workingmen themselves. Is this their voice? Are they clamor- 
ing in any multitudinous way for Sunday opening? Are the Columbian 
Commissioners being assaulted with their petitions? If they are, it must 
be a still hunt, for the rest of the world has heard nothing of it. 

When an earnest canvass of workingmen’s societies was made in England 
in 1883 to get their votes for and against the Sunday opening of museums, 
sixty-two societies, representing 45,482 members, favored Sunday opening, 
and 2,412 societies, representing 501,705 members, opposed it. Most labor- 
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ers are intelligent enough to see that the Sunday opening of the exposition 
would compel Sunday labor ; that the argument that would open the expo- 
sition for the workingman’s entertainment would apply equally to other 
forms of entertainment ; that if Sunday as a day of rest can be used by the 
Columbian Exposition, and by other purveyors of entertainment, for making 
money, the opportunity for making money on that day can hardly be denied 
to the factory and the mill; and that thus, by a straight road, labor would 
come to be menaced with the loss of its rest day altogether. The intelli- 
gent, self-respecting, and family-loving American laborer is not yet ready 
for that. This ery for Sunday opening on his behalf is misplaced. 

Besides, how needless the plea for this opportunity for the workingmen ! 
Is it not morally certain that every employer, through the months that this 
exposition will be open, would give repeated half-holidays to his employees 
to visit it? He could not possibly make a better investment. Surely, the 
workingmen can be accommodated without making a carnival of Sunday, 
and threatening thereby the chief safeguard by which toil is kept from 
deadly wear and tear. 

3. A third reason for Sunday opening is the accommodation of foreign- 
ers. It is said they are our guests. They come to us with usages and opin- 
ions that make the Sunday opening of the exposition a matter of course. 
They would be inconvenienced by the closing, and would count it strange. 
But are we to ignore our past, change our national customs, and trample 
on our traditions and convictions, in mere deference to our foreign visitors ? 
Does a guest expect a household to be revolutionized, and to abandon some 
of its most sacred and established usages, because of his coming? Nay, 
does not every prompting of courtesy demand that he adjust himself to the 
household ? So we believe every foreigner coming to our exposition would 
easily and cheerfully accept the national usage as to the Sabbath. Nay, 
we believe every visitor from abroad whose good opinion is worth having 
would honor us the more for our fidelity to the day whose observance has 
been so distinctive in our national life. If we want the respect of intelligent 
thinking men abroad, we must be true to ourselves. To exhibit the liberty 
and license of a continental Sabbath at an exposition of American ideas 
would be the sorriest sight of the country. 

4, A fourth reason for Sunday opening is, that the great crowd of stran- 
gers in the city will thus be kept from worse places. It is argued that 
from 20,000 to 50,000 people will be in Chicago on Sunday over and above 
the resident population ; that if they are not occupied with the exposition, 
thousands of them will crowd the saloons and other places of idleness and 
dissipation ; that these exceptional crowds will be exceedingly difficult to 
handle, and some localities in Chicago would become a pandemonium, with 
results far worse to law and order and morals than could possibly flow from 
the Sunday opening of the exposition. 

To this specious reason, which we have heard advanced by good men 
with an air of sincerity and candor, as if it seemed to them well-nigh 
conclusive and settled the question, we reply that the great majority of 
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those visiting the city will not be frequenters of the saloon and similar re- 
sorts, whether the exposition be opened on Sunday or not. Serious as the 
difficulty undoubtedly is, our fears should not magnify it. Again, those 
that want these resorts will find them, exposition or no exposition, and the 
keepers of these resorts will see that they are easily found. 

If the gates of the exposition are opened on Sunday, the crowd of stran- 
gers in the city will be increased three or four fold. Sunday excursion 
trains will be run from every quarter within a radius of a hundred miles or 
more. There will land in this city thousands upon thousands who would 
not otherwise be here on Sunday, and the possibilities of dissipation and 
disorder along our gorged streets and thronged resorts from this Sabbath- 
breaking crowd would be vastly increased. 

But a still more important point in reply is, that it cannot be good policy 
to attempt to lessen one evil by introducing another. Evil is never its own 
antidote. To try to lessen the awful effects of breaking down one safe- 
guard of Sunday as a rest-day by breaking down another safeguard, is 
simply suicidal ; it is sowing dragons’ teeth. It is spreading the very virus 
that is already doing the deadly mischief. It is like antidoting the brothel 
by opening the whiskey saloon, and antidoting the whiskey saloon by open- 
ing the beer saloon, and antidoting the beer saloon by keeping men at Sun- 
day labor. The plea of the employer is, that it is better for the men to be 
at work on Sunday than to be idling away their time and spending their 
wages in the alehouse. And the keeper of the alehouse says it is better to 
be there than at the grog shop. And the respectable grog shop thanks God 
it is not the brothel. But every one of them all is on the down grade! And 
to invite men to the top venture of that grade is a wild way of keeping men 
from the bottom of it ! 

Instead of opening the exposition on Sunday, why not stop the Sunday 
opening of the saloons? If good men deprecate the possibilities of disorder 
incident to having thirty, forty, fifty thousand strangers in the city, with 
Sunday on their hands and nothing to do, let them strike at the thing 
that makes the peril and they may banish their fears. To resort to the 
shift of a Sunday opening of the exposition gates to relieve the strain, is 
cowardly and humiliating, and a spectacle to make best Chicago blush for 
shame. 

There could be no more magnificent exhibit made to the assembled na- 
tions by this distinctively American city than an ideal American Sabbath. 
Is Chicago equal to it? And will she find the man with the disposition 
and the nerve to make that exhibit good ? 

We have thus far considered the reasons for the Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair. They are the only reasons we have ever heard suggested. 
Surely they are totally inadequate to justify antagonizing the Christian 
consciences of at least ten millions of loyal Americans. 

Let us turn now to the reasons against Sunday opening. 

1. Precedent. The traditions of the country are all one way. Usage is 
so wide, so constant, and long-continued as to establish the conviction of fit- 
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ness. It ought to be something quite imperative to break us from a habit 
that has so uniformly borne such blessed fruit of sobriety and decency and 
moral elevation, and that has never cost the nation the waste of so much as 
an infinitesimal fraction of its resources of treasure or blood or priceless 
honor. 

2. A second reason against Sunday opening is this, that it is adopting 
something foreign to us, an alien thing, not linked with the glory of our 
past. Let us exhibit our own goods. The Sabbath of America is not the 
continental Sabbath. If we are proud of our institutions, under the benign 
influence of which we have come to this high estate, let us not, in the pres- 
ence of the visiting nations, shove aside one of the best of these institutions, 
the Sabbath, and substitute for it an imported mongrel thing known as 
“the continental Sunday.” 

3. The third reason against Sunday opening is, that it makes the govern- 
ment, in its supreme official capacity, a direct participant in an open assault 
on Sunday as a rest day and as a day of religious culture. All the influence 
of the national example is thus against the observance of the day that has 
given to the nation hitherto such incalculable blessings. This is to be a Co- 
lumbian Exposition by the National Government for national purposes and 
under national control, not a great fair run by Chicago. The commissioners 
in supreme charge are the government commissioners, and their decision as 
to Sunday opening will be the decision of the government. And for the 
government to commit this needless breach with our historic past, will be 
to make it immeasurably harder forever after to keep the American Sab- 
bath from being a common camping ground for every sort of entertainment 
in which to exhibit and hawk its wares. We believe it behooves the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, in their high official character, instead of silently ac- 
quiescing in this movement, to meet it with earnest remonstrance, and to 
throw against it all the weight of their official influence. 

4. Another reason against Sunday opening is, that it is flying in the face 
of an actual and general movement for reform in this very matter on the 
European continent. At the Universal Exposition in Paris last year, there 
was held an international congress, convened by authority of the French 
government, for the discussion of the Sunday question. As it was a gov- 
ernmental affair, the religious phases of the question were excluded. The 
distinguished political economist, Leon Say, presided. Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Infidels, participated. In the month of March, this 
year, the Emperor of Germany convened an international conference in 
Berlin on the labor question. Eleven of the states of Europe were repre- 
sented. A chief topic of discussion was this question of Sunday rest and 
Sunday labor. The consensus of opinion in both these conferences was, that 
the governments of Europe should unite in regulations that would give to 
workingmen their rest day. Thus Europe moves up the plane out of the 
depths of Sunday labor. It is surely no time for America, in her represen- 
tative, governmental capacity, to start on the down grade. 

5. When we were in the throes of civil war, and passing through our 
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baptism of blood, we invoked the God of Battles. And among other signal 
tokens of the nation’s reverent regard for the Sabbath was a general order 
of President Lincoln’s, issued in 1862, in which he said: ‘The importance 
to man and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of Chris- 
tian soldiers, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Christian 
people, and a due regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor in 
the army and navy be reduced to the measure of strict necessity.” 

In these piping times of peace is it seemly to forget the God we invoked 
in the shock and havoc: of war? Is this our national gratitude for our 
national deliverance ? But if a similar order were issued now by the gov- 
ernment commission, who as truly and as authoritatively represent the gov- 
ernment in the Columbian Exposition as President Lincoln represented the 
government in the army and navy, and it should be officially declared by 
this commission that “ the importance to man and beast of the prescribed 
weekly rest, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Christian peo- 
ple, and a due regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor, in the 
Columbian Exposition be reduced to the measure of strict necessity, the 
gates of that exposition would not be opened one Sabbath hour in all the 
months of its existence. 

In closing this discussion, and to avoid all possible misapprehension, let 
us ask, with respect to Sunday as a rest day, or to Sunday as a religious 
day, what is the province of legislation? Simply and solely protective. 
Man is not to be compelled, by legal enactment, either to rest or to worship 
one day in seven. It is only the bigot or fanatic who dreams of organ- 
izing religion by statute and getting God worshiped by force. Law cannot 
make a man healthy or make a man good. It is protective, not reform- 
atory. It puts shields about society, but does not plant principles of regen- 
eration. Its almost exclusive function is the protection of citizens in their 
rights. It has no province, therefore, in enforcing Sunday as a rest day, or 
Sunday as a religious day. But if citizens wish Sunday, either for rest or 
for worship, or for both, then, in view of the vast interests wrapped up in 
the Sunday question, it is the duty of the government to put the shield of 
law about those citizens so that their Sunday shall not be made spoil of. 
Government may not compel a man to rest on Sunday, but it must guard 
his right to rest. It may not force worship, but it must guard the right to 
worship. 

One thing more is clearly incumbent on the government. It should keep 
its official hands off every avoidable enterprise compelling a violation of 
the right of employees to Sunday as a rest day or a religious day. Other- 
wise it becomes a party to trampling on the very rights it is set to guard. 
It strikes down the very shield it has lifted up. It makes a mock of its own 
defenses. While saying to all its citizens, “ Your right to Sunday worship 
shall be protected by the sacred majesty of law, it says to John Doe and 
Richard Roe, and other individual citizens applying for places at the expo- 
sition, “ My big fair is to be open on Sunday. If you can’t work for me 
on that day you can’t work for me at all.”’ That is not the right thing for 
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a Christian government to say. For in the words of Gladstone, “It is the 
duty of the government to make it easy to do right and difficult to do 
wrong.” 

We therefore confidently take our appeal to the Columbian Commission. 
We do not ask that the gates of the great exposition be closed on Sunday. 
They are closed by the centennial precedent, by our historic past, by the 
best memories and traditions and usages of our national life. We ask that 
those Sunday gates shall not be opened. And we take our appeal, not to 
passion, or prejudice, or selfish indulgence, or material gain, but to the 
intelligence and the conscience of American citizens. 


REPLY BY EX-PRES. G. F. MAGOUN, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


98. What is to be said of the proposal to diminish the length of the Under- 
graduate course of study at Harvard University ? 

The public journals report that the Overseers of Harvard University have 
recently negatived the plan for remitting about half a year of study for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. This not only leaves as they are the require- 
ments in study increased some years since, but the requirement of time 
as well. “It seems to have been concluded,’’ said President Andrews, of 
Brown, when a three years’ residence for the best scholars was proposed a 
few months ago, “that a too great total of time was required of the stu- 
dent,” by the increase of studies, and the University proposed to “cut off 
about the same amount of college work as she previously added to her pre- 
paratory requirements.” The judgment of the Overseers seems now to be, 
that the full tale of prescribed studies and time is necessary. The reasons for 
this are not yet made public. Possibly some lowered estimate of the value 
of a Harvard degree for a three years’ attendance, quite generally enter- 
tained, may be one. Possibly the judgment that other colleges would be 
brought more nearly on a par with our oldest university, in that in which it 
has claimed superiority, was another. As President Andrews has intimated, 
it makes little difference whether a certain amount of work is done in the 
preparatory schools or after matriculation, if the graduates in either case 
go over the same total of work, reckoning extrance work and college work 
proper together. He affirms sagaciously that the shortening proposed at 
Harvard in its effect on other institutions of higher learning, would “in 
the end increase their students and renown, rather than decrease them.” 
More serious than the proposal made at Harvard seems to be an allowance 
of a year of technical study at Columbia in place of a year of liberal study. 

The Overseers evidently regard President Eliot’s proposition as a “ sig- 
nificant and conspicuous lowering of the standard of higher liberal educa- 
tion.” Their use of this expression can refer to nothing else. But they do 
not say how the bacling down of Harvard from the advance in its require- 
ments of entrance-work a few years ago would “ lower the standard of lib- 
eral culture,” and shut our young men out from “a broad, generous, leis- 
urely education.” If the average curriculum of our standard colleges and 
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the preparation leading up to it give this to the great body of our educated 
young men, anything Harvard gives or requires over and above this can be 
valuable to only a small percentage of them. Yet the keeping up of a 
standard above the average of our accepted colleges may have great value 
nevertheless, and the lowering of this be harmful to the whole work of 
college education. So experienced college presidents expressed themselves 
more recently when in session, dissenting with considerable emphasis from 
the president of Harvard. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. ParneELL, like Sir Charles Dilke, has been politically 
ruined by infamous crime in social life. It is a hopeful sign of 
the times that public sentiment in the English middle class does 
not condone adultery in any party leader, however powerful and 
brilliant. The Queen and Mr. Gladstone have steadily insisted 
on Christian standards of honor. 

The Parnell scandal has ended in the division of the Irish 
party, which now has two heads, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. For a week Mr. Parnell, without pretense of parlia- 
mentary order or fairness, blocked the introduction and passage 
of a motion for his deposition from the leadership in the meet- 
ings of his colleagues of which he was chairman, only finally 
affecting a willingness to retire on terms of home rule which he 
knew Mr. Gladstone could not accept. But the declination of 
the Liberal chief to negotiate until Mr. Parnell’s successor had 
been chosen forced the issue, and forty-five of the Irish members, 
compelled to choose between a leader striving to maintain his 
personal ascendency and the cause they had served for years, 
marched out with Mr. McCarthy at their head and reorganized 
the home rule party. Resolutions were adopted setting forth 
their position, and a thoughtful, argumentative, and dignified 
manifesto addressed to the Irish people, in which the codpera- 
tion of the English Liberal masses was recognized as essential 
to the furtherance of home rule, and the cultivation of friendship 
between the two peoples strongly urged. Mr. Parnell has also 
appealed to the Irish people in a series of addresses, or rather, 
personal pleas, delivered at Dublin, Cork, and elsewhere, but in 
a different spirit, seeking to stir up the prejudices and hatreds 
of the populace against the English, and misrepresenting the 
attitude of Mr. Gladstone and his late associates. What he 
seeks is a popular vindication, and unfortunately the reports of 
his enthusiastic reception in the Irish cities do something to 
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assure it, and to demonstrate the unfitness of his countrymen for 
the self-government which they claim as their right. Evidently 
the fight begun in the Irish parliamentary party is to be fought 
over again in every district in Ireland, Mr. Parnell’s object 
plainly being to divide the Irish people in the same way that he 
has split in half the delegation at Westminster. It must be 
said for the smirched leader that he has shown no lack of pluck, 
his desperate struggle against the majority of his colleagues and 
his skill in handling a minority proving him to be a leader of 
resolute determination and abundant resources. But as the de- 
termination of a man bent upon saving himself at whatever cost 
to the country and the cause with which he has been identi- 
fied, and willing to strike any one if only it may advance his 
own selfish interests, it is not of a kind to inspire respect. After 
fifteen years of service in the Irish cause, he is discredited and 
condemned by his own conduct; and in a desperate struggle to 
retain a leadership he had fairly won and as shamefully for- 
feited, he has turned on his friends, defeated home rule by 
alienating the support of the English Liberals, and helped the 
Tories to an easy victory. These are not the laurels of a really 
brave man, and it is impossible to imagine that he can regain 
the position he has thrown away, or that Ireland will furnish a 
fresh argument against home rule by submitting to his leader- 
ship. The majority of his followers have repudiated him; the 
Irish bishops have condemned a leadership which, they assert, 
crowns the national cause with shame and dishonor, and the 
Irish delegates in America have, in a second address to the 
Irish people, insisted on his prompt and unconditional retire- 
ment. Most decisive, perhaps, of all, is the collapse of the 
financial campaign begun by the delegates in America for the 
furtherance of Irish interests, but which, in the demoralization 
of the Nationalist party, has been suspended, to the serious em- 
barrassment of the home rule cause. 


Dr. Kocn, a young Prussian physician, has devoted himself 
for several years to the study of bacteria. His first discovery 
was that consumption was a germ disease, that is, produced by 
a living organism, and his subsequent efforts were directed to 
finding something that would kill the germs and so cure the 
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malady. The discovery, early in his studies, that the introduc- 
tion of germs from the human body into that of a guinea pig 
would produce in the latter the same form of tuberculosis, gave 
him a basis for experiment, utilized to such good purpose that at 
the late Medical Congress at Berlin he was able to announce a 
preparation checking consumption in animals, The announce- 
ment at once attracted general attention, in the hope that the 
preparation might have a similar effect on the human body, but 
Dr. Koch has steadily refused to make positive statements, pre- 
ferring to wait until experiments have proved beyond doubt the 
efficacy of the cure. He has, however, while declining to make 
the secret of his preparation public, made known his system, 
which, like those of Pasteur and Jenner, involves the injection 
of a bacillus-killing preparation into the afflicted body. To this 
end, many substances have been tried, some of them — certain 
compounds of gold and cyanogen — destroying the bacillus when 
artificially propagated, but being wholly without effect when 
tried upon living animals, — proof of the necessity of using the 
latter in experiments. At last, however, a lymph compounded 
of certain metallic salts was discovered, which not only killed the 
tubercle bacilli in guinea pigs without injury to the latter, but at 
once checked the ravages of consumption, and strengthened the 
body against further attacks. With this fact established, Dr. 
Koch began experiments upon the human body, selecting eight 
consumptive patients at the Berlin Charity Hospital, who volun- 
tarily agreed to accept his treatment without holding him respon- 
sible for results. The results were that several of the patients 
treated were cured, and that cures were effected in other cases, 
so that confidence seems general, even among critical profes- 
sional associates, that a remedy has at last been found for pul- 
monary tuberculosis. This confidence is strengthened by the 
modest bearing of Dr. Koch himself, whose sole object undoubt- 
edly is to find a eure for consumption and not to be advertised, 
and who is unwilling to speak positively until positive results 
ean be given. He promises, however, to make an authoritative 
statement at an early date, and if the results attained are such 
as are now expected, his name must be placed with those of the 
great benefactors of mankind. 
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AUSTRALIA, where eight hours are generally the length of a 
day of labor, is more nearly than any other part of the world 
under the political control of workingmen. But trades-unions 
sometimes meet with defeat even under the Southern Cross. 

The Australian strike, the greatest labor dispute the world 
has yet seen, has collapsed, and the strikers are returning to 
work wherever possible on the old scale of wages. The miners 
in the Victoria and New South Wales collieries were the first 
to apply for reinstatement, the mine owners in some instances 
taking them back on the old schedules, and in others modifying 
the terms as a safeguard against future troubles. The ship- 
owners, also, whose business has at no time been brought to a 
standstill, can now take their pick of seamen to fill vacancies, 
so that in two great industries the contest has been settled in 
favor of employers, with a like result equally certain in others. 
As already stated, the strike has been the most important yet 
recorded, not only in the rapidity of its spread, but in the viru- 
lence of the conflict, the extent of the industrial area and the 
number of industries affected. Workmen have been bound to- 
gether more strongly in trades-unions than in any labor struggle 
yet known; the unions have been more powerful and approached 
more nearly their ideal, a federation of trades-unions, that is, of 
all labor, and the power and demands of the leaders have been 
greater and more extravagant. Though at first information re- 
specting the strike was meagre and confusing, it is apparent 
that its origin was local, growing out of the effort of the work- 
ing officers of the intercolonial steamships to improve their con- 
dition by allying themselves with the seamen’s and other mari- 
time unions, and the refusal of the shipowners to discuss terms 
with them until the alliance was broken. This refusal gave 
occasion for the strike, though the materials for the conflagra- 
tion had already been laid in the persistent efforts of the trades- 
unions to control all labor, and the conflicts they had brought 
about in all industries in order to enforce their claims. These 
efforts had been attended with very considerable success, em- 
ployers, in the lack of combination, being unable singly to resist 
them, and preferring to go on under the dictation of the unions 
rather than not do business at all. But a demand by the sheep 
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shearers’ union that non-union men should not be employed in 
their industry and the appeal to the maritime union for help, 
the insistence of the latter that shipowners should not engage 
men except with its consent, followed by the quarrel between 
the shipowners and their officers, made a situation in which sub- 
mission was suicidal. The refusal of the shipowners, then, to 
discuss terms with their officers, precipitated a contest which, 
when begun, extended to every branch of industry and was 
Australasian in its reach, and the real object of which was to 
bar out free labor from every trade. Both parties appreciated 
fully the importance of the issues involved, the employers unit- 
ing against the unions, and presenting so determined a front 
that at no time was any of the industries attacked brought 
wholly to a standstill. The strikers boldly declared that they 
would gain their end within a week; but in a struggle lasting 
nearly three months, employers still carried on their business, 
union men were replaced by free men, and efforts at intimidation 
promptly put down and the offenders punished. The result 
was to prove beyond all cavil that when employers are united 
and well supplied with funds, the authorities determined to 
suppress violence and intimidation, and free labor accessible, 
no strike can be successful. The Australian contest has been a 
test one, and the question of the absolute exclusion from labor of 
all men not members of unions, and of the surrender by employ- 
ers of the management of their business to irresponsible organi- 
zations, has been satisfactorily settled. 


Tue Socialist Congress, recently held at Halle, passed off 
quietly, the. conservative spirit, characterizing the meetings of 
the German Socialists since the expiration of the anti-Socialist 
law, prevailing in its deliberations. Some 400 delegates were 
in attendance, coming chiefly from the larger continental cities, 
though in the absence of delegates from the Belgian miners, 
the Spanish and Italian Socialists, and the Berlin revolutionary 
wing, it can hardly be called a representative body. Moreover, 
being a quiet and orderly body, the proceedings fell rather flat, 
due, doubtless, to the removal of Bismarck’s repressive policy, 
which, by permitting open discussion of socialistic doctrines, 
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renders their exceeding thinness manifest. One of the most 
mischievous features of the repressive policy was the glamour 
with which the danger attending the expression of Socialist 
doctrine surrounded the movement, and its removal has, like 
toleration upon other creeds, acted with rather benumbing 
effect. Nevertheless, the record of progress brought out at the 
congress is suggestive of the rapid strides of Socialism in Ger- 
many at least, where the Socialist vote at the last election was 
1,427,325 as against 437,428 in 1878, a growth attributed to 
the anti-Socialist law, though if the claim is true, the removal 
of repression should logically check the increase. But however 
exaggerated the estimates of the number of Socialists given at 
the congress may have been, the statement that there were 400 
delegates in attendance, that 300 messages were received from 
organizations not represented, and that there are 1,400,000 
Socialists in Germany and 1,000,000 more in France, will give 
a rough idea of the progress of the propaganda. The party 
owns, moreover, 104 newspapers, with 600,000 subscribers, and 
possesses some $85,000, with which it proposes to start other 
papers, though in holding that sum it virtually acknowledges 
that it is one of the bloated capitalists that should be “ bled to 
death.” But its possession points to an active use of the press 
in spreading the doctrine through Europe, and especially among 
the peasantry and rural workmen, among whom Socialism has 
thus far confessedly made but little progress. In general, 
menace is to be dropped, the congress passing resolutions con- 
demning anarchy and violence, and declaring that even just 
weapons, like strikes and boycotts, must be used sparingly, and 
its objects attained only through education and legislation. 
The final programme of the party remains, of course, strictly 
socialistic, demanding that the state shall resume all capital, and 
that the proceeds of all labor shall go to the laborers ; but there 
is an intermediate programme, having for its planks an eight- 
hour day, the prohibition of Sunday labor and labor under con- 
ditions injurious to health, the abolition of indirect taxes, and 
the substitution of taxation in proportion to wealth. As the 
ultimate object can be secured only by uniting the proletariat, 
‘o effect such a union was the chief purpose of the congress, 
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the saying of Karl Marx, that the union of the proletarians of 
the world would lead to the freedom of suffering humanity, 
being the key-note of the discussion. The Socialist Congress 
which met at Calais at the same time as that at Halle was a 
much larger affair, owing, presumably, to the rivalry between 
the two French sections calling themselves Collectivists and 
Anarchists respectively, as well as to French belief in the magie 
effect of numbers and noise. 


Nortu and South America are likely to be connected by an 
international railway. A commission to take charge of the pre- 
liminary work of determining routes for a railway to connect 
the states of the northern and southern hemispheres, under the 
recommendations of the Pan-American Congress, is being rap- 
idly organized. The Washington government has appointed 
Messrs. Pullman, Cassatt, and Davis as the American. repre- 
sentatives, commissioners have been named by Mexico, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Venezuela, and Brazil, and arrangements are being 
made for a meeting of the commission in Washington at an 
early date. It is expected that most of the governments repre- 
sented at the congress will send commissioners and share in the 
preliminary work of selecting routes, estimating their respective 
cost, and comparing their advantages, the expense of which is to 
be borne by the states in proportion to population. This work 
does not, of course, commit the states to the construction of the 
line, a liability not lightly to be assumed in view of the serious 
doubts entertained as to its value, even if the engineering diffi- 
culties can be overcome as easily as contended. But as nothing 
can be definitely known respecting the practicability of a route 
until thorough investigation has been made, a general survey 
that will show available paths and the engineering difficulties to 
be overcome will be an immense gain, whatever conclusion may 
subsequently be reached as to the advantages of the work. So 
far as the practicability of the northern section of the line is 
concerned, that connecting Mexico and Colombia, there can be 
no doubt; the feasibility of a route on the Pacific side of the 
Cordillera, where the largest centres of population and the 
richest agricultural districts lie, being conceded, and promising 
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so large a freight traffic that a road is certain soon to be built. 
Such a line would not only open to American markets the great 
central coffee belt, but would be the best possible method of 
uniting harnioniously the five Central American republics, and 
of introducing into them the spirit and appliances of modern 
civilization. The fact that the states on the west coast of South 
America can be most readily reached by the proposed road 
accounts for the interest displayed by Colombia and Peru in 
the prompt dispatch of commissions, and yet it is noteworthy 
that equal interest has been shown by Brazil and Venezuela, 
the passage of the line to which is apparently blocked by the 
Amazon and Orinoco. It is probable, of course, that from the 
Isthmus nearly to the River Platte an available route can be 
found on the east side of the Andes, but it must necessarily be 
through a region now a mere wilderness, and in which there is 
no immediate promise of remunerative traffic. It is possible 
that a large immigration might be attracted and traffic devel- 
oped in time, but it might well happen, too, that the bulk of the 
trade would be diverted from the trunk line by lateral railways 
connecting the seaports east and west. As matters now stand, 
however, the only Venezuelan port with which connections 
could be made with a continental line by a lateral railway is 
Maracaibo, while the eastern cities of Brazil can gain little, if 
anything, from the road, save possibly the connection of the 
southern coffee district with the line in Paraguay. In these 
conditions, if Brazil and Venezuela join heartily in the prelimi- 
nary work of determining routes which must of necessity benefit 
most the states on the western coast, there is no reason why the 
United States, which must be benefited more than they all, 
should hesitate to further the undertaking. 


Some months ago, when the struggle to secure legislation was 
going on before Congress, and when the Louisiana Lottery was 
endeavoring to find a godfather in the legislature of South 
‘Dakota and again in Kansas, and by bribery and corruption to 
extend its existence over another twenty-five years in this com- 
munity, Our Day opened its batteries upon the enemy and 
sent forth no uncertain sound. Copies of Our Day were 
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sought for by prominent citizens, newspaper men, and members 
of the legislature of South Dakota and Kansas, as well as by 
those interested in throttling this hydra-headed monster in 
Washington. The efforts in the two Western States utterly 
failed. By an offer of the payment of a million and a quarter 
of dollars a year, the managers of this public nuisance sought 
to bribe the whole State of Louisiana and buy up its legisla- 
ture. A handful of resolute and determined citizens sprang 
into the arena, and with heroic moral courage gave battle to 
this monster. The measure proposed for the extension of the 
charter privileges for another twenty-five years received barely 
enough votes to carry it to the Governor. The Governor, with 
a ringing message against the corruption and bribery surround- 
ing this movement by the managers of this national scourge, 
vetoed the bill. The Secretary of the State of Louisiana has 
been found to be a man of nerve, and also of heroic moral cour- 
age, and he has refused to print or publish this iniquitous meas- 
ure as among the laws of the State of Louisiana. It is con- 
tended on the part of the lottery men, that the Governor has 
no right to veto this bill. After the veto it was returned to the 
legislature, and passed the Assembly over the Governor’s veto. 
When it reached the Senate, however, Providence interposed, 
and the one vote necessary to carry this over the Governor’s 
message was quenched in death. 

The matter is now before the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
upon a mandamus to the Secretary of State to oblige him to 
publish this act as having passed the legislature, in order that 
the people may vote upon it as a constitutional amendment. 
The Constitution adopted nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
which gave birth to this national mischief, also forbade lotteries 
after the expiration of the twenty-five years vouchsafed in the 
original charter; hence the necessity for this present constitu- 
tional enactment. 

In spite of the activity of those interested in this national evil, 
the present Congress of the United States has passed the bill 
which has been before it for nearly five years, which closes the 
mails of the United States to all letters, circulars, and adver- 
tisements concerning lotteries. 
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Since the passage of this law, thanks to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Hon. John M. Wanamaker, and the Chief Post Office 
Inspector, E. G. Rathbone, and the Assistant Attorney-General 
of the Post Office Department, Hon. James M. Tyner, the busi- 
ness of the Louisiana Lottery has fallen off to such an extent 
that they have been obliged to dismiss nine clerks in the New 
Orleans post-office, while the revenue to the Post Office De- 
partment from that oftice alone has been reduced, it is claimed, 
$10,000 a month. 

The Farmers’ Alliance has recently petitioned Congress for 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting lotteries in all the 
States, and this measure should meet with the uncompromising 
assistance and aid of all good men. 

As to the general work of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, it may be stated that in 1890 thus far, out of 
155 cases brought to trial, there have been secured 154 convic- 
tions. AnTHony ComMSTOCK. 


JAPAN opened her Imperial Diet Saturday, November 29. 
Decorations, processions, and fireworks abounded throughout 


the Empire. Thirteen members of the lower house of the new 
Parliament are Protestant Christians. The Speaker of the 
House and the permanent chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole have been chosen from among these thirteen. 


THERE is no authority for the statement that believers in 
Conditional Immortality, or the unscriptural vagary that incor- 
rigibly wicked souls are to be annihilated, will be appointed as 
missionaries by the American Board. 








